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Chronicle 


Home News.—The Sixty-seventh Congress convened 
for its first regular session on December 5 and received 
from the President the budget for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923. The total estimated 
receipts for the coming fiscal year 
amount to $3,338,182,750; total esti- 
mated expenditures, $3,505,754,727; excess of expendi- 
tures over receipts, $167,571,977. The President called 
attention to the fact that the total estimated expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1923 will be less than the expenditures 
for 1922 by $447,704,239, and less than the expenditures 
for 1921 by $1,961,241,921. These estimates were made 
without regard to the reductions that may result from the 
Washington Conference, but it is thought that if the limita- 
tion of naval program is accepted, naval expenditures alone 
will be reduced by $100,000,000. Immediately after the 
Congress convened a joint committee of Senators and 
Representatives waited on the President and informed him 
that Congress was ready to receive any message he might 
think it well to put before it. 


Sixty-Seventh 


Congress 


President Harding appeared in person before a joint 
session of both houses in the Hall of Representatives, on 
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December 6, and read his message. Among the more im- 
portant points touched on by him were 
the following: Early enactment of a 
permanent but flexible tariff, together 
with a grant of increased authority to the Tariff Com- 
mission, with a view to the adjustment of rates to meet 
unusual and changing conditions which cannot be antici- 
pated; a grant of authority to negotiate for the funding 
and for the settlement of defaulted interest on the war 
loans to foreign countries; the announcement of the Ex- 
ecutive’s decision not to carry out the clause of the exist- 
ing shipping law providing for the denunciation of exist- 
ing commercial treaties, and of his intention to lay before 
Congress, in the near future, a ship-subsidy proposal for 
the encouragement of the merchant marine; further relief 
for the farmers and encouragement for cooperative mar - 
keting; reclamation of 20,009,000 acres of public land; 
relief for Russia by appropriations for 10,000,000 bushels 
of corn and 1,000,000 bushels of seed grain; continued 
economy and efficiency in the Government with a view to 
lightening the tax burden; efforts to restore the balance 
between city and country population, which is being dis- 
turbed by the drift of the population from the country to 
the cities; labor regulation of such a kind that, while the 
right of labor to settle its problems in an organized way, 
through chosen agents, is recognized, it should be possible 
to set up judicial or quasi-judicial tribunals for the con- 
sideration and determination of all disputes which menace 
the public welfare ; and a constitutional amendment putting 
an end to the issue of non-taxable bonds was suggested. 


President’s 


Message 


An important plenary session of the Conference was 
held on December 10, at which formal assent was given 
by the delegates to the recommendations of the Committee 
on Pacific and Far Eastern problems, 
and the Four-Power treaty for the 
treatment of questions concerning the 
Pacific island possessions of the Powers concerned was 
presented formally to the Nations by Senator Lodge. 

Mr. Hughes pointed out that the Committee on Far 
Eastern problems had deemed it advisable to formulate a 
resolution on the general attitude which should be adopted 
towards China, before proceeding to the discussion of 
definite matters that called for readjustment. This general 
attitude had been embodied in the resolutions drafted by 
Mr. Root, and had already been adopted by the committee 
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on November 21. At Mr. Hughes’ suggestion the reso- 
lution was formally adopted by the Conference, the assent 
of China being given with that of the other Powers. 

The other recommendations of the committee were then 
put before the Conference and officially accepted. These 
recommendations included the appointment of a commis- 
sion, which is to investigate the question of extra-terri- 
toriality in China and submit its report to the Powers; an 
engagement to be taken by the Powers to the effect that 
China’s rights as a neutral shall be fully respected in wars 
to which she is not a party; a declaration that it is the 
intention of the Powers not to enter ino any treaty, agree- 
ment, arrangement or understanding, either with one 
another or individually, or collectively with any Power or 
Powers which would infringe or impair the principles 
adopted in the Root resolution. 


After this more or less routine business had been com- 
pleted, Mr. Lodge laid before the Conference a draft of a 
treaty, the terms of which had already been agreed upon 

by the United States, Great Britain, 
Four-Power Treaty France and Japan. The text of the 
treaty, after reciting the purpose of the 
agreement, namely, to preserve the general peace, and to 
maintain the rights of the signatory Powers in relation to 
their insular possessions and insular dominions in the 
regions of the Pacific Ocean, names the plenipotentiaries 
appointed by the several nations: The President of the 
United States, the King of England, the President of the 
French Republic and the Emperor of Japan. The pleni- 
potentiaries, the text declares, have agreed as follows: 


Article 1. The high contracting parties agree as between them- 
selves to respect their rights in relation to their insular possessions 
and insular dominions in the regions of the Pacific Ocean. If 
there should develop between any of the high contracting parties 
a controversy arising out of any Pacific question and involving 
their said rights which is not satisfactorily settled by dplomacy and 
is likely to affect the harmonious accord now happily subsisting 
between them they sha!l invite the high contracting parties to a 
joint conference to which the whole subject will be referred for 
consideration and adjustment. 

Article 2. If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive 
action of any other Power the high contracting parties shall com- 
municate with one another fully and frankly in order to arrive 
at an understanding as to the most efficient measures to be taken, 
jointly and separately, to meet the exigencies of the particular 
situation. 

Article 3. This agreement shall remain in force for ten years 
from the time it shall take effect, and after the expiration of said 
period it shall continue to be in force subject to the right of any 
of the high contracting parties to terminate it upon twelve 
months’ notice. 

Article 4. This agreement shall be ratified as soon as possible 
in accordance with the constitutional methods of the high con- 
tracting parties and shall take effect on the deposit of ratifications, 
which shall take place at Washington, and thereupon the agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Japan which was concluded at 
London on July 13, 1911, shall terminate. 


Mr. Lodge pointed out that the signing of the treaty 
by the United States was subject to the making of a con- 
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vention between the United States and Japan concerning 
the status of the island of Yap and the mandated islands 
north of the equator, and also to reservations in regard to 
the mandated islands south of the equator. He added that 
the negotiations looking to the convention with Japan 
were almost concluded. He declared that the whole force 
of the treaty lay in the agreement of the Powers con- 
cerned to respect the possessions of one another and, in 
the event of controversies arising, to confer with one 
another with the view of arriving at a peaceful settle- 
ment. No provision, he said, was made for the use of 
force and no military or naval sanction lurked anywhere 
in the background or under cover of the plain and direct 
clauses. The hope of the treaty lay in the mutual trust 
of the signatory Powers and their determination to solve 
differences through the processes of diplomacy, joint con- 
sideration and conciliation. Mr. Lodge admitted that the 
treaty was an experiment, but it promised success because 
it appealed to the hearts, sympathies, the reason and the 
higher impulses of mankind. The treaty derived all its 
strength from the confidence the signatories had in the 
good-faith of one another. It rested merely on the will 
and the honor of those who made it, but he was pro- 
foundly convinced that the world could have no better as- 
surance of peace than the faith of nations. 

M. Viviani echoed Mr. Lodge’s reliance on the will of 
the nations to preserve peace, and declared that he was 
glad to bring to the Conference the full adhesion of 
France to the proposed treaty, without any reticence or 
reservation. Mr. Balfour, after expressing his agreement 
with the views of the speakers for the United States and 
France took up the question of the termination of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. Although he himself had a large 
part in negotiating that alliance, he said it gave him the 
utmost satisfaction to see the difficulties of the situation 
which it was intended to meet, solved by the treaty which 
was to replace it. Prince Tokugawa, speaking for Japan, 
said that all Japan would approve the consummation of 
the treaty and would rejoice in this new pledge of peace 
on the Pacific Ocean. Delegates from the other nations 
expressed their approval and satisfaction in similar terms. 


Belgium.—The general elections took place under the 
new system of proportional representation. This entailed 
the drawing up of many electoral lists representing small 
groups and minorities. These lesser 
parties completely failed to secure any 
substantial result at the polls. Three 
political parties received the bulk of the popular vote, as 
they did last year, the Catholics, the Liberals and the 
Socialists. The Catholics returned 82 members, thus gain- 
ing 9 seats; the Liberals lost one and retained 33 seats, 
while the Socialists having lost 4 seats, will have 66 depu- 
ties in the new Chamber. No one party, therefore, com- 
mands an absolute majority. 

While there may perhaps be some division in the ranks 
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of the Catholics on the Flemish question, they still form a 
compact and well-drilled body. One result of the elec- 
tions is made clear. The country did not respond to the 
vehement appeal made by the Socialists, who did not in- 
crease their majority. But they are still strong and may, 
if not steadily opposed by the more conservative elements, 
do great harm. The Liberals failed to make the gains 
they had foretold, although they still stand on the old 
lines, their losses and gains, balancing. The Catholics 
not only held their position but made positive gains. The 
returns evidently pointed to the need of a new Coalition 
Ministry, like the one formed last year by M. Carton 
de Wiart. The Socialists, headed by M. Vandervelde, 
pledged themselves not to enter the Ministry and openly 
threatened to disrupt any Ministry not to their liking. 
Shortly after the elections, M. Carton de Wiart, who for 
some time has been anxious to leave office, handed in his 
resignation to the King. He was succeeded by M. Jaspar, 
a Catholic, and Minister of Foreign Affairs in the former 
Cabinet. 


Canada.—The general elections held December 6, re- 
sulted in the decisive defeat of Premier Meighen and the 
Conservative party. The party stood for a high protection 
platform, advocating tariff reprisals 
against the United States. Not only 
was the party of Mr. Arthur Meighen 
swept from power, but the Premier himself was beaten in 
his home district, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba. The 
Liberals, headed by Mr. William L. Mackenzie King, who 
was elected for North York, Ontario, carried 121 seats. 
The Conservatives won 53, while the Progressive or 
Farmer party, headed by Mr. T. A. Crerar, and especially 
strong in Ontario, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. 
were returned in 58 constituencies. Two Independents 
were also returned. It is a foregone conclusion that Mr. 
Mackenzie King will be asked by the Governor General to 
form a Cabinet. 

In the eastern provinces of the Dominion, the Liberals 
made a clean sweep. In the Province of Quebec, where 
the Liberals were ably led by Sir Lomer Gouin, the electors 
returned 65 Liberals to Parliament, their entire repre- 
sentation; Nova Scotia, with 16 seats, gave them all to 
Liberals. Liberals were elected in the four Prince Edward 
Island divisions, and in six out of the eleven constituencies 
in New Brunswick. The battle was won and lost in 
Ontario, long regarded as safe for the Conservative gov- 
ernment. Of the 62 Ontario seats held by the Government 
when Parliament dissolved, the Meighen party retained 
only 38. The Liberal party which now comes to power, 
favors tariff for revenue only, preferential treatment for 
goods imported from British countries and a return toward 
reciprocity in natural products with the United States. 


Liberals Carry 
Elections 


Ireland.—The conference that has long been going on 
at No. 10 Downing Street between delegates from the 
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British and the Irish Governments came to an unexpected 
conclusion on the morning of Decem- 
ber 6 when a treaty was signed creat- 
ing, subject to the satisfaction of both 
Parliaments, the “ Irish Free State.” On December 4 the 
Sinn Fein delegates handed Lloyd George a fresh refusal 
of the terms offered Ireland, but the conference was re- 
sumed at 11.20 p. m. on December 5 and about 2.00 the 
next morning the delegates reached an agreement and a 
treaty giving Ireland “the same constitutional status ” as 
the Dominion of Canada was signed on behalf of Ireland 
by Arthur Griffith, Michael Collins, Robert Barton, E. J. 
Duggan and Gavan Duffy, and on England’s side by Lloyd 
George, Austen Chamberlain, Lord Birkenhead, Winston 
Churchill, Sir L. Worthington-Evans, Sir Hamar Green- 
wood and Sir Gordon Hewart. 


The Irish Free 
State Created 


“Article I—Ireland shall have the same constitutional status in 
the community of nations known as the British Empire as the 
Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the 

; Dominion of New Zealand and the Union 

The Treaty’s of South Africa, with a Parliament having 

Terms powers to make laws for peace and order 

and good government in Ireland, and an executive responsible to 

that Parliament, and shall be styled and known as the Irish Free 
State.” 


Articles II and III decree that the position of the Irish Free 
State in relation to the Imperial Parliament, etc., shall be like 
Canada’s, the Governor General also being appointed as Canada’s 
is. Article IV gives the form of the oath to be taken by the 
members of the new Irish Parliament. It runs: “I do solemnly 
swear true faith and allegiance to the Constitution of the Irish 
Free State as by law established, and that I will be faithful to his 
Majesty King George V, and his heirs and successors by law, in 
virtue of the common citizenship of Ireland with Great Britain 
and her adherence to and membership of the group of nations 
forming the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 


By Article V the Irish Free State assumes liability for service 
of the United Kingdom’s public debt, and the payment of war 
pensions, “in such proportions as may be fair and equitable.” In 
disputes, citizens of the British Empire will be arbiters. 

“ Article VI.—Until an arrangement has been made between the 
British and Irish Governments whereby the Irish Free State 
undertakes her own coastal defense, defense by sea of Great 
Britain and Ireland shall be undertaken by his Majesty's imperial 
forces, but this shall not prevent the construction or maintenance 
by the Government of the Irish Free State of such vessels as are 
necessary for the protection of the revenue or the fisheries. The 
foregoing provisions of this article shall be reviewed at a con- 
ference of representatives of the British and Irish Governments 
to be held at the. expiration of five years from the date hereof 
with a view to the undertaking by Ireland of a share in her own 
coastal defense. 

“Article VII.—The Government of the Irish Free State shall 
afford to his Majesty’s imperial forces (a) in time of peace such 
harbor and other facilities as are indicated in the annex hereto, 
or such other facilities as may from time to time be agreed be- 
tween the British Government and the Government of the Irish 
Free State, and (b) in time of war or of strained relations with 
a foreign Power such harbor and other facilities as the British 
Government may require for the purposes of such defense, as 
aforesaid. 


“ Article VIII.—With a view to securing observance of the prin- 
ciple of international limitation of armaments, if the Government 
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of the Irish Free State establishes and maintains a military 
defense force, the establishment thereof shall not exceed in size 
such proportion of the military establishments maintained in Great 
Britain as that which the population of Ireland bears to the 
population of Great Britain. 

“ Article [IX.—The ports of Great Britain and the Irish Free 
State shall be freely open to the ships of the other countries on the 
payment of the customary port and other dues.” 

sy Article X the Irish Free State agrees to compensate Eng- 
land’s public servants in Ireland who now retire. All members 
of the auxiliary police force, however, or Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary officers recruited during the past two years Ireland will not 
compensate. Articles XI, XII, XIII, XIV and XV treat of 
the relations between Southern and Northern Ireland. For a 
month after the ratification of the treaty the Irish Free State 
is not to exercise its powers in Northern Ireland, but Ulster 
is to be ruled by the Government of Ireland act of 1920. 


Before the expiration of a month if the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland decides to keep its present government and not to be 
a part of the Irish Free State, “a commission consisting of three 
persons, one to be appointed by the Government of the Irish Free 
States, one to be appointed by the Government of Northern Ire- 
land, and one, who shall be Chairman, to be appointed by the 
British Government, shall determine in accordance with the wishes 
of the inhabitants, so far as may be compatible with economic and 
geographic conditions, the boundaries between Northern Ireland 
and the rest of Ireland, and for the purposes of the Government 
of Ireland act of 1920, and of this instrument the boundary of 
Northern Ireland shall be as determined by such commission.” 

In case Ulster determines to stay out of the Irish Free State, 
the two Governments are to meet to discuss such provisions as: 
“(a) Safeguards with regard to patronage in Northern Ireland; 
(b) safeguards with regard to the collection of revenue in 
Northern Ireland; (c) safeguards with regard to import and 
export duties affecting the trade and industry of Northern Ire- 
land; (d) safeguards for the minorities in Northern Ireland; 
(e)settlement of financial relations between Northern Ireland and 
the Irish Free State; (f) establishment and powers of a local 
militia in Northern Ireland and the relation of the defense forces 
of the Irish Free State and of Northern Ireland, respectively, 
and if at any such meeting provisions are agreed to, the same 
shall have effect as if they were included among the provisions 
subject to which the powers of Parliament and of the Government 
of the Irish Free State are to be exercisable in Northern Ireland.” 


Article XVI forbids the passing by either Parliament of any 


law that endows any religion, or restricts its free exercise, im- 
poses any disability or affects “prejudicially the right of any 
child to attend school receiving public money without attending 


the religious instruction of the school, or makes any discrimina- 
tion as respects State aid between schools under the management 
of the different religious denominations.” 

When the news of the treaty’s signing reached Dublin 
President De Valera called a meeting of his Cabinet for 
December 8 and after three sessions, the acceptance of the 
treaty was left to the decision of the 
Dail Eireann which was summoned to 
meet on December 14. The Cabinet 
was divided on the question four to three. Mr, De Valera 

, 


then published this “ Message to the Irish People ”: 


You have seen in the public press the text of a proposed treaty 
with Great Britain. The terms of this agreement are in violent 
conflict with the wishes of the majority of this rfation as expressed 
freely in successive elections during the past three years. I feel 
it my duty to inform you immediately that I cannot recommend 


De Valera’s 


Protest 
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the acceptance of this treaty either to the Dail Eireann or to the 


country. In this attitude I am supported by the Ministers for 
Home Affairs and Defense. A public session of the Dail Eireann 
is being summoned for Wednesday next at 11 o'clock A. M. | 
ask the people to maintain during the interval the same discipline 
as heretofore. The members of the Cabinet though divided in 
their opinions are prepared to carry on the public services as usual. 
The army is, of course, not affected by the political situation and 
continues under the same orders and control. The great test 
of our people has come, let us face it worthily, without bitterness 
and, above all, without recriminations. There is a definite con- 
stitutional way of resolving all political differences, let us not 
depart from it and let the conduct of the Cabinet in this matter 
be an example to the whole nation. 


On the next day, December 9, the publicity department 
of the Dail Eireann issued this statement : 


President De Valera today made the following statement to 
prevent misunderstanding: “ The public should realize, first, that 
the treaty signed by the plenipotentiaries must be ratified by the 
Dail Eireann no less than by the British Parliament, in order to 
take effect. Second, that the usual course would be for the 
Cabinet to introduce a treaty agreement as a Cabinet measure. 
In the present case, owing to the fact that in the later stages of 
the negotiations the views of the plenipotentiaries differ from 
those of certain members of the Cabinet, this course cannot be 
taken. The motion for ratification will now be introduced by 
Mr. Griffith as Chairman of the delegates.” 


In a statement Mr. Griffith made he said: “I have 
signed the treaty between Ireland and Great Britain. I 
believe this treaty will lay the foundation of peace and 
friendship between the two nations. What I have signed 
I shall stand by, in the belief that the end of the conflict 
of centuries is at hand.” 

King George called a meeting of Parliament for De- 
cember 14 to ratify the treaty. On December 8 an order 
was given to release all Sinn Fein prisoners who are not 
under charges, so some 4,000 out of 5,000 Irish Repub- 
licans were restored to freedom. 


According to the Associated Press the /rish Independent 
announced on December Io that it had received the fol- 
lowing expression of opinion from the Hierarchy regard- 
— ing the treaty : . 

Cardinal Logue—‘I am in favor of 
the Press the treaty being ratified. I think Mr. 
De Valera in his declaration acted unfairly in prejudicing 
the decision of the Dail Eireann. I shall probably call 
a meeting of the Bishops early next week. The country should 
be consulted.” Archbishop Gilmartin quoted as saying he is 
strongly in favor of ratification of the peace treaty signed by the 
Irish plenipotentiaries. Archbishop Harty—“I hope the peace 
treaty between England and Ireland will be ratified.” Bishop 
Brownrigg—‘“ I heartily wish the peace treaty ratified.” Bishop 
Foley—“ It would be a great calamity if the peace terms were not 
ratified. Apart from a few particulars, the terms are far better 
than expected.” Bishop O’Doherty—“ I am in favor of ratification. 
I cannot understand the President’s announcement.” Bishop 
Gaughran thinks the settlement ought to inaugurate an era of 
peace and prosperity in Ireland. Bishop Browne in favor of 
ratification. Bishop Finegan in favor of ratification. Bishop Mul- 
hern of Dromore does not wish to interfere at this stage. 


Cardinal Logue summoned a meeting of the Bishops for 
December 13, the day before the Dail assemblies. 
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plain that the colored people of this country have 

so far not secured for themselves the most valu- 
able elements in our white men’s civilization. The Ameri- 
can- Negro world, as a reflection of the intricacies of mod- 
ern life, reminds one of those old-fashioned Claude Lor- 
raine mirrors, in which the details of the landscape are 
reflected, but darkened, and somewhat distorted. And like 
all mirrors it reflects the more superficial, and not the 
subtle and unseen elements. Even the casual observer of 
the Negro notices how many a custom that works harm to 
the white man, works greater havoc with the more sus- 
ceptible Negro. Drink, low theaters, objectionable movies, 
suggestive fashions spread their influence with more power 
in his case. More intimate acquaintance reveals the ease 
with which evil doctrines, a greater menace than the more 
tangible outward abuses, ethical errors, Socialist teach- 
ings, class hatred, infidelity and materialism, things quite 
foreign to his natural disposition, spread none the less 
among the Negroes by spoken and written word. 

Certainly our varied American of today, in which the 
colored man is immersed, is of itself not apt to aid him 
in his upward movement. Nor, for the great majority of 
American Negroes, is there a very rich heritage from the 
earlier phases of American civilization. The peculiar 
religious beliefs with which, for the greater part, he came 
in contact, have bequeathed to him emotionalism and re- 
vivalism, instead of the character-building elements which 
he of all God’s creatures deserved to get. He still strives 
to warm himself spiritually by the fires which the white 
man has begun to desert. And unless he receives better 
guidance in the future than in the past, the same will prob- 
ably hold true of other more modern aberrations, so that, 
for instance, there will be Negro Christian Scientists and 
Spiritualists long after the white folk have forgotten 
Mother Eddy’s copyrights and Lady Glenconnor’s ghosts. 

Older generations have bequeathed to him the tenant 
system in agriculture, instead of encouraging thrift 
through ownership; the credit system in his domestic 
economy ; the vote-bartering system in political life, as well 
as legal technicalities and discrimination in the realm of 
law and order ; and later generations find it hard to revoke 
the legacy. 

Nor even when our civilization has shown him the path 
to purely material advancement has it given him the best 
at its command. No matter what wealth or influence it 
may have conferred on him, it has been a step-mother to 
the colored man, if it has at the same time robbed him of 
his religious belief, or at least done nothing to build up his 
character and initiative. 

Even in intellectual matters there are some accomplish- 
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ments which, considering the actual needs and circum- 
stances of the race, are not always obtained, though they 
are often considered the most valuable prizes to be won in 
the white man’s bazaar. That colored professional men, 
lawyers, physicians, and so on, are of the greatest service 
to their race cannot be denied. But the mere existence 
of such is not always the sign of the greatest race progress. 
The principles, skill, discoveries and erudition of the white 
man can undoubtedly be communicated to those of another 
race. But it remains quite a different matter to transfer 
developed ideas to certain favored individuals, and io 
impart to a great multitude those germinal notions and 
methods which will enable the race to solve in some meas- 
ure their own problems. And the test of race progress is 
the solution of race problems. 

For this very reason, the:dangers that many of our 
Catholic brethren so anxiously point to as the consequence 
of higher Negro education are not the result of getting the 
best in our civilization. They come from getting the second 
best, the meretricious elements, or else from laying 
undue stress on matters which are not so essential here 
and now. The Negro is entitled to the best, the very best 
that the white man can give him. And the very best in our 
civilization is not the striking accomplishment of a few, it 
is rather the habits and principles by which a man’s nature 
is developed, individually, into a fully rounded character, 
and socially so that it be adjusted and perfected in the 
most important human relationships. Given these essen- 
tials, the fine fruits of civilization will follow in due course. 
But since this development, whether individual or social, 
is of the whole man, of his mind, body, soul, emotions, etc., 
it must be a spontaneous and a natural development. It 
should be spontaneous, because it should come from a real 
good, clearly apprehended as such by the individual’s mind. 
It must be natural, because it should suit the natural char- 
acteristics, temperament, or circumstances of the race. 

With this principle then in view, what can we give the 
Negro as an individual? We can help him in the first 
place physically, not only by actual physical training, but by 
encouraging him to adopt such occupations and healthful 
modes of life as will best safeguard his own health and that 
of his offspring. One great means to this end is the build- 
ing up of Catholic rural communities for the Negro. In 
Southern Maryland, for instance, which is one of our 
largest Catholic rural Negro centers, the best type of 
Catholic Negro society is‘found where large estates have 
been sold or given to the colored population to be divided 
up into small holdings, where thrift and self-respect can 
be practised, a step considerably higher than the life of the 
casual day-laborer. 

We can help him intellectually by giving him such train- 
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ing and stimulus, or such solid general principles, as will 
enable him to use his own ingenuity in solving his own 
immediate and practical problems. No greater intellectual 
service can be rendered to the colored man than to put him 
where he is no longer in the imitative, gregarious stage, 
but a human being capable of thinking rightly for his own 
good. At the same time he can learn to assimilate what 
is really worthy of imitation. Intellectually, too, we can 
teach him to cooperate with the white man religiously, as 
a loyal and obedient Catholic, economically, as a productive 
member of society, and politically, as an honest citizen. 

Minds so trained should be the seed-ground of future 
racial leaders. Such training presents an opportunity to 
those who really may advance to unusual preeminence in 
professional or other lines. 

If we can help the individual intellectually, we certainly 
should be able to help him morally. We can work toward 
the upbuilding of his character. We must teach him to 
choose the right, in vigw of God’s law, his own destiny, 
and the circumstances in which God has placed him, to 
choose the right, and not té drift with the crowd. We 
must also teach him to stick by the choice that he has made, 
in the face of that discouragement, which so easily over- 
comes the colored man, in the face of ridicule, bad example 
and actual downward pressure on the part of self-seeking 
employers. Hic opus, hic labor. Impossible, you will say. 
You can guide his emotional life, but you cannot form his 
character. Nothing can be farther from the truth. If we 
are to do anything for the Negro, let us abandon the idea 
that a true character, i.e. a true habit of choice and con- 
duct based on principle, cannot be found in the Negro as 
well as in the white man. Ask some of our Catholic Negro 
converts in the large cities, learn of their difficulties in the 
practise of their new-found religion, and you will find 
character as clearly defined as you would wish. This, 
however, does not exclude the proper training of imagina- 
tion and emotions according to distinctly racial traits, 
musically, dramatically, and so forth. 

To the Negro in his domestic life our civilization, or 
rather the Church as the true exponent of our civilization, 
has an equally authoritative message. We can help to 
provide a proper material basis for his domestic life, if by 
nothing else than by encouraging the ownership of land, as 
has already been pointed out. We can provide for his 
home a solid economic basis by encouraging industrial, 
agricultural, and vocational training. We can help him to 
put his home life on a proper spiritual basis by teaching 
him a deep sense of the obligations of the marriage bond, 
and rooted antagonism to the practises derogatory to it, 
as well as by planting in the heart of the young colored 
child an early love for the domestic virtues, such as obedi- 
ence, respect for the aged, thrift, industry, mutual help- 
fulness, etc. 

For the betterment of the colored man’s social condition 
there is a most urgent need of Catholic discrimination and 
guidance. Union, not merely for recreational purposes— 
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and what numbers of young colored men and women could 
be saved from ruin by a little wholesome recreational work 
on their behalf by Catholics !—but also for economic help, 
by prudently managed Catholic beneficial societies, thrift 
clubs, rural cooperative societies, etc., and in general for 
mutual improvement. ; 

The possibilities for good, not merely for the Negro 
himself, but for the Church at large, of a solid union of 
all American colored Catholics, such as is now contem 
plated by the National Council of Catholic Men, is not to 
be overlooked. For who is more American than the 
colored man? He has not merely adopted this country, 
but he has not even the memory, the hearth-side tradition 
of any other. In return for that, as a kind of compensa- 
tion, the Creator appears to have given him a special power 
of voicing in music and folk-song the home love of all 
Americans, white as well as colored. Though there are 
among us Catholics many rightful heirs, of many races and 
tongues, to the true Catholic heritage of American citizen- 
ship and American ideals, the Negro is like the child in the 
house of our Republic, with no other memory than this 
home in which he was reared, as one familiar with all its 
old home traditions, that later heirs, with all good inten- 
tions, may be apt to pass over. 

To sum up, then. We cannot be satisfied as Catholics or 
as Americans with what the Negro is now receiving from 
our civilization, or with the minimum to which unthinking 
minds would restrict him. He can and should be given the 
best, provided it is the best. As the Southern University 
Race Commission remarks in an open letter : 

The solution of all human problems rests upon rightly 
directed education. In its last analysis it simply means bring- 
ing forth all the native capacities of the individual for the 
benefit both of himself and of society . . . . The inadequate 
provision for the education of the Negro is more than an 
injustice to him; it is an injury to the white man... . . He 
is the weakest link in our civilization, and our welfare is 
indissolubly bound up with his. 

We may add, too, that he is the weakest link in the 
Catholic Church in this country, and so deserving of the 
most enlightened and special attention. 

Genuine, truly Christian education is an unmixed bless- 
ing for all races and peoples. Such has been the mind cf 
the Church, from the days that St. Basil studied at Athens, 
or St. Columba opened his schools on desolate Iona, to the 
work of the White Fathers in Africa of today. The seeds 
of unrest are sown from the half-measure of the secular 
semi-educator, but not from the full measure of the Di- 
vinely wise teaching Church. We can give the Negro 
principles, methods, habits, by which he can learn to solve 
his own problems, individual, by building up his intellectual 
power and moral character ; domestic, by starting from a 
right basis of ownership, economy and marriage, and 
social, by turning to good effect that love of union and 
fellowship innate in the colored race. To accomplish this 
task will be the jewel in the crown of our Church in this 
country and a safeguard for our Republic. 
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Worship of the State 


AnTHONY J. BEcK 


EN refuse to worship God and at the same time set 
4 up an omnipotent State as an idol on the altar of 
patriotism. Others do not openly deny the Creator, but 
nevertheless burn incense to this idol. Into its arms they 
would put the child, the school, and the home. For them 
everything begins and ends in the almighty State. “ This 
idea of the innate and sovereign power of the State,” 
writes Michael Williams (‘The High Romance”) 
“ceases more and more to remain the mere abstraction it 
was for long and tends more and more to become positively 
deific in the minds of ever increasing multitudes.” 

Everything is to be reformed by law and by a beneficent 
despotism with headquarters in Washington and recruiting 
agencies in the offices of the W. C. T. U., Anti-Saloon 
League, etc. If the “hill billies ” of some Southern State 
are illiterate, enact a law centralizing education in Wash- 
ington, in the most approved Prussian fashion. When 
babies and mothers in sparsely settled regions of the West 
are neglected, pass a bill giving the Children’s Bureau 
control over all the infants and mothers in the country. 
In case some of us abuse Sunday for sinful pleasure, trot 
out the old Puritan blue laws and put all the folk into 
stocks or make them sit at home all day and look solemnly 
sober. The rule of the legal reform fanatics, says the 
Chicago Tribune (Nov. 24th) “is regulation and more 
regulation, imposed in any fashion posible.” Because the 
citizens of Happy Corners are too busy chasing dollars 
or lack old-fashioned American initiative, let Uncle Sam 
direct their local government, taxing them twice the actual 
cost. 

This tendency to let Congress and Federal officials do 
things that should be accomplished by local communities 
was castigated by Senator Brandagee of Connecticut dur- 
ing the debate on the Sheppard-Towner Maternity bill in 
the Senate. He declared himself in favor of the general 
purpose of the measure but protested against the tendency 
to regulate human conduct by legislation. The Senator 
deplored the disposition to draw on the Federal treasury 
to combat anything from illiteracy to boll weevils. He 
said: “ Weare coming rapidly to the point where we must 
determine whether it is to be the function of the Federal 
Government to provide coal and food and clothing and 
housing and medical attention to the people.” The trend 
of the times, he added facetiously, points to constitutional 
amendments prescribing the hour at which a man should 
go to bed or how large a slice of mince-pie, with hard- 
cider flavoring, may be eaten. Even now there is on foot 
a movement to ban the use of tobacco by Federal statute. 

In the days of old-fashioned democracy the great Chat- 
ham said something about the poorest man in his cottage 
bidding defiance to all the forces of the Crown. His cottage 
may be frail; its roof may shake; the wind may blow 
through it; the storms may enter, the rain may enter, but 
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the King of England cannot enter ; all his forces dare not 
cross the threshold of the ruined tenement. In Boston 
there lived a simple man, Elisha Brown, who acted on 
this principle when for seventeen days he resisted a whole 
British regiment in its attempt to force him from his legal 
dwelling. But that was in 1769 when jackrabbits were 
scarce. Brown’s valor is recorded on his tombstone. We 
would not be surprised to hear that the Anti-Saloon League 
“reformers ” had put through Congress a law for the 
destruction of this scandalous stone. For does not the 
Willis-Campbell Anti-beer bill, just passed by Congress, 
permit the invasion of a man’s property without a search 
warrant? 

Some citizens naively contend that all these invasions of 
the home and of individual rights constitute a violation of 
the Constitution. But why pay any attention to that 
ancient document after what official autocracy did to it 
during the war emergency? That period was the hey-day 
of State worshipers, and they developed the centralization 
of government into an art that would have done credit 
to Bismarck or Napoleon. They even told the citizens 
whom to elect to Congress. . But the people stubbornly 
refused to yield one of their remaining rights, the ballot; 
and one may again give utterance to old-fashioned consti- 
tutional thought without committing the crime of “ embar- 
rassing”” some official. However, the tendency toward 
paternalistic legislation and official autocracy is greater 
than before the war. All these Verboten movements and 
amendments suggest the thought that Uncle Sam went 
crusading for democracy in Europe and had an experience 
similar to that of the doctor who tried to cure a case of 
smallpox and caught the disease himself. 

No doubt social and economic conditions have developed 
problems on such a large scale that some can be effectively 
dealt with only in a national manner and through central- 
ized control. But many problems now thrown on the 
Federal Government could be solved if each community 
and State applied itself seriously to the task. Only when 
these efforts fail does the genius of our Government call 
for Federal intervention. President Harding acted on this 
principle when he refused to send Federal troops to the 
mine fields of West Virginia. 

Cardinal O’Connell is one of the old-fashioned Ameri- 
cans who has issued a warning against the grave dangers 
of the present tendency to enlarge the area of government 
activity at the expense of popular liberty. (“ Bulletin of 
Catholic Education Association.”) His Eminence em- 
phasizes the fact that the individual and the family existed 
before the State and that the State was created to safe- 
guard and supplement, not to absorb or destroy, their 
God-given rights. He quotes Edmund Burke, who said 
that “It should be the constant aim of every wise public 
council to find out with how little, not how much, restraint 
the community can subsist.” 

The Cardinal points out “the constant and universal 
tendency of the sovereign power in the State to enlarge 
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its dominion and to invade the rights of its subjects.” 
While Christianity controlled the conduct of a majority of 
rulers and nations, this tendency was kept in check. True, 
some German emperors, and much-married Harry of Eng- 
land defied the Church. But this very act put them outside 
the pale of Christian nations and shocked all Europe. 
Today a ruler may ride roughshod over Christians ethics, 
plunge his own and other countries into war, and if he is 
powerful enough to carry the day, he is hailed as a great 
statesman. Hence the growing demand for an internation- 
al arbitration tribunal to adjust the quarrels of nations. 
Having rejected the authority of God and driven out of 
court His Vicar as the guardian of international ethics, 
politicians and diplomats are seeking to establish a super- 
State. ' 

In the last analysis the problem of the absolute State, 
which subordinates the rights of its own people and even 
the interests of the world to its own schemes of aggrand- 
isement, is a question of religion, of accountability to the 
Creator. Rejection of the Christian principles of justice 
has left rulers free to play the tyrants and to usurp the 
liberty of citizens. Similarly the growth of irreligion has 
led people to indulge their passions, to desecrate the 
Sunday, to abuse liquor, and to indulge in other evils that 
gave rise to the movements to reform the people by law 
and constitutional amendment. 

In the centuried struggle between official greed for power and 
the tendency of the people to defend their liberties [says Cardinal 
O’Connell] the measure of human liberty has always been deter- 
mined by the degree of sacredness attached to human existence. 
Wherever religion has been held in honor and the laws of God 
permitted to prevail, there the rights of men have been respected 
and the functions of the State restricted within their proper 
bounds. 

In pagan times men were mere cogs in the gigantic 
State machine. Christianity struck the shackles from the 
slaves and raised them to the plane of full citizenship. In 
proportion as Christianity was set aside and pagan notions 
again invaded the world, the liberty of citizens was lost 
to State omnipotence. 

The Renaissance and the religious revolution fathered 
by Martin Luther gave a decided impetus to liberalism in 
politics as well as in religion. True, a growing spirit of 
nationalism was beginning to combine numerous small 
commonwealths into the larger States of modern Europe. 
But, if it had been guided by Christianity, it would not 
have developed despotic and jingoistic excrescences. The 
new counselors and statesmen of the Renaissance took no 
interest in the welfare of united Christendom, but inspired 
the narrow and selfish aims of kings and princes. Niccolo 
Machiavelli summed up their pagan statesmanship thus: 

The man who is guided by Christian morals in his con- 
duct is bound to perish in a society which cares little for 
morality. Hence a prince who desires to .maintain his 
position ought to know how to act dishonestly at times. 
Success is the god of politics. Any means leading to the 
desired end is permissible. 
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Some contend that this cynical theory did not express 
Machiavelli’s conviction but may have been intended as 
sarcasm. Be that as it may, a wave of absolutism swept 
over Europe in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. [n 
France this absolutism led to the Revolution. English 
free-thinkers and infidels like Locke and Bolingbroke gave 
the movement a decided impetus on the continent in the 
eighteenth century. They influenced the French “ phil- 
osophers ”; and Voltaire and his friends in turn taught 
Frederick II of Prussia. The Irish skeptic, John Toland, 
spread infidelity at British and German courts. Free- 
thinking princes and statesmen became powerful not only 
in Protestant countries (e. g. Gustavus III in Sweden) 
but still more at Catholic courts, for instance, Kaunitz in 
Austria, Pombal in Portugal, Aranda in Spain, and 
Choiseul in France. Jean Jacques Rousseau conferred on 
rulers absolute power over the people. According to his 
“ Contrat Social,’ the State is a collection of individuals 
who surrender all their rights to the government. His 
theory is based on the thought that the common action of 
the community supersedes the individual conscience and 
Christian ethics as the rule of morals. Hence, paradoxical 
as it may seem, Rousseau preached both Socialism and 
State absolutism. 

The apparent contradiction disappears when we realize 
that both extremes are the children of liberalism. Father 
Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., writing in the Catholic World (No- 
vember ), contends that the theory of the State “ as widely 
accepted,” has tended “ for many past centuries ” toward 
the Rousseau theory, that the State is the author of the 
moral law. “Socialism voices its State religion in eco- 
nomic values, whilst Prussian autocracy and French liber- 
alism place upon the altar the soldier or the politician. . .” 
Between the theory of the omnipotent State and the So- 
cialist ideal, adds the English writer, “ it is merely a ques- 
tion of replacing the machinery of State government, and 
of substituting one form of moral servitude for another.” 

University professors and politicians of the liberal school 
are therefore denouncing their own child when they ful- 
minate against Socialism. And these people are anything 
but unknown in our country. During the war they waxed 
eloquent in denouncing Prussianism; but they have been 
preaching it indirectly for many years in the classroom 
and on the rostrum by ignoring and undermining true 
religion. “ Even here in America,” says Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, “ old-world fashions, among them irreligion (which 
generates extreme liberalism) have gradually taken root, 
and to this can be traced the origin and growth of the 
tyrannical elements in the law-making bodies of the land.” 

Evidently the remedy consists in the inculcation of a 
spirit of religion in more homes and schools. The study 
of civics and the early history of the Republic is not suff- 
cient. There is needed above all a sense of responsibility 
for men’s actions, a spirit of accountability to God. More 
can be done in the school than at the ballot-box, for civic 
sloth has become so general that millions of voters did not 
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go to the polls at the last general election, although vital 
issues were at stake. We will accomplish more by special- 
izing in the training of men than by making a hobby of 
laws, bureaus, and political machinery. Christ did not 
utilize the Roman absolutist State to reform social con- 
ditions. To free the world He urged the development of 
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character. By devoting proper attention to this we will 
most effectually check the tendency to let officials reform 
everybody and everything through a centralization of gov- 
ernment, an omnipotent State which would lead to revolu- 
tion, as is shown by the history of Russia, Germany, 
France, and other countries. 


The Disarmament Conference 


GuILLERMO H. SHERWELL 
Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


FTER the first surprise given by Mr. Hughes, and 
A the speed with which it lost its effect, thanks to 

Japanese strategy, any new bold stroke would seem 
mild to the student of the Conference for the Limitation 
of Armaments. Consequently, it is not strange that the 
ready acquiescence of Japan and China in the proposal to 
discuss the question of Shantung did not produce the 
slightest flurry. China and Japan have manifested their 
readiness to deal on this subject in the presence of the 
other delegations. There remains only to see how the 
conversations will develop, and whether they will bring 
about the only solution consonant with justice and inter- 
national good-faith; that is, the unconditional return to 
China of Shantung, and the rest of the stolen territory. 
To satisfy the demands of China, Mr. Root drafted a 
common declaration of the Powers represented on the 
following four points: 

1. To respect the sovereignty, the independence and the 
territorial and administrative integrity of China. 

2. To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed aid to 
China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and 
stable government. 

3. To use their influence for the purpose of effectually 
establishing and maintaining the principle of equal opportun- 
ity for the commerce and industry of all nations throughout 
the territory of China. 

4. To refrain from taking advantage of the present con- 
ditions in order to seek special rights and privileges which 
would abridge the rights of the subjects or citizens of friendly 
States and from countenancing action inimical to the security 
of such States. 

These points were at once approved, of course, in princi- 
ple. Then the work of conditioning and qualifying began. 
France offered to give up the concessions she now has in 
China, provided that her action should be followed by the 
other Powers. England hastened to declare that she was 
ready to give up something but had decided to keep some- 
thing else, and spoke at length on the great good she is 
doing to commerce in the West, and almost appeared as 
the creditor of the world’s gratitude. Japan spoke of her 
national safety, and evidenced once more her nervousness 
against possible dangers. Japan, if not the greatest bar- 
gainer at the Conference, is the most outspoken, and to the 
public who expected such marked developments after the 
brilliant beginnings of the Conference, the most irritating. 

Washington is weary of hearing the “ man in the street ” 


compare this conference with the other conferences 
recorded in history. It seems that diplomacy has not im- 
proved, that the great principles of cooperation and inter- 
national amity are in danger of becoming merely high- 
sounding words, and that few men are ready to follow the 
noble example given by the United States in asking frankly 
and precisely for a diminution of armament and for a 
solution of the most dangerous pending problems of the 
world. It is difficult to understand how Japan will clear 
herself in the eyes of the world of the stain of greed and 
the guilt of trying to keep distrust as the basis of inter- 
national intercourse. Her reasonings, if correctly reported, 
could not be more unsound. 

The issue has been very clearly expressed and can be 
summarized as follows: The naval strength of Japan at 
present is less than sixty. per cent of that of England or 
of the United States. Secretary Hughes proposed a re- 
duction of naval armament which would establish a rela- 
tion of 5-5-3. According to the opinions of the experts, 
this would give Japan a relative strength superior to that 
she now has. Japan wants the proportion to be 10-10-7, 
which would give her, not 60 per cent, but 70 per cent in 
proportion to England and the United States. These 
demands of Japan were made subsequent to the declara- 
tion by the Japanese delegates of their decision to accept 
the principle of proportional reduction; but when they 
found themselves within an iron circle, with all questioning 
eyes fixed on them, they then gave the very far-fetched 
and mischievous answer that they wanted 70 per cent, not 
on the basis of proportional strength but on the basis of 
national security. No more unfortunate expression could 
have been uttered by the Japanese delegates. Not only is 
unfairness evident but a threat lurks behind the words 
“national security,” for there is no national security except 
as regards a national danger. In speaking of national 
security the Japanese placed themselves under the strict 
obligation to mention what is the danger against which 
they want to protect themselves. The answer is their 
demand for naval armament 70 per cent the strength of 
that of England and the United States, a proportion here- 
tofore not existing. In other words, the Japanese appear 
to want nothing less than to steal a march on England or 
the United States. The danger they anticipate, then, is 
obviously English or American. Do they see danger com- 
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ing from England, their ally? Are they declaring to the 
world that they want to prepare for future aggression on 
the part of the United States? It was easier to speak of 
national security in connection with Secretary Hughes’ 
proposals than to explain what the Japanese mean in this 
case by “ national security.” 

In the debates Japan added a touch of ungraciousness 
which could not but destroy some of the sympathy she 
still had. By a question she implied doubt that the United 
States was playing fair when it considered her naval 
strength equal to that of England. It was necessary to 
answer the question with full explanations. Perhaps the 
Japanese understood the situation beforehand. It is pos- 
sible they did not. But the fact that the relative proportion 
between the navies of the United States and England has 
nothing to do with the relative proportion between the 
naval strength of Japan and that of the United States or 
England, shows at the same time the futility of the ques- 
tion and the peevishness of those who put it forward. 

Are the Japanese acting spontaneously? Is England 
powerless to change the course of her ally? Or is Japan 
simply showing herself a good pupil of the English school 
of bargaining? Even the expression “ national security ” 
sounds very English. Is not “ national security” one of 
the reasons set forth by England to keep her hold on 
Ireland ? 

Meanwhile, different factors work silently and effec- 
tively toward one or the other end: solution for peace or 
solution preparatory for war. An intensive propaganda 
is being carried out all over the world in favor of one or 
other country, in favor of one or other set of ideas. This 
means a catering to public opinion, which cannot but be 
satisfactory. Respect to public opinion is an acknowledg- 
ment of its authority as a judge of the action of politicians. 
A flickeringyand ever-changing judge is public opinion, to 
tell the truth, and it is readily subject to the effects of 
clever manipulation. But still, it is something better than 
the heartless, conscienceless work of those who play with 
national destiny for selfish purposes. Some of this propa- 
ganda is utterly sentimental, while part of it has preten- 
tions of being scientific. In connection with the latter, 
account must be taken of the studies made regarding the 
European situation with the purpose to show clearly all the 
embers of war which are glowing there under the ashes 
and which are ready to kindle new conflagrations. 

The Italians have brought to the attention of the world 
their national consistency and solidarity, due to a greater 
racial homogeneity than is generally found in the post-war 
map of Europe. This propaganda tends to prove that in 
the recent division of Europe, conditions have been cre- 
ated analogous to those existing in the old Austrian Em- 
pire, and worse still. Every new country has a race 
problem, pregnant with threatening antagonisms. In not 
a few cases, the minority rules, and in other cases the 
least-cultured race is in power. This is intended to evi- 
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Versailles Treaty and the urgency of beginning anew 

in order to arrive at more stable settlements. It is enoug! 
to make one shudder to think of the baffling complications 
of this question: Who is going to stir the hornets’ nes: 
and who is going to force the hornets back into their nes: 
should they get loose? 

Associated with this racial divergence, and perhaps ever 
more important, is the economic problem of Europe 
Europe is simply drowned in debts, unable to produce, too 
demoralized for systematic work, and on the verge of 
becoming a wreck of civilization. This ought not to be, but 
if it is to be avoided, it is necessary that men make the 
greatest effort to reverse the old adage, and have the sound 
apples cure the decaying ones, and not be contaminated by 
them. America is still strong and healthy, though pain- 
fully wounded. America still has ideals. America stil! 
has a purpose and not only a national purpose, but a uni- 
versal purpose based on the great American word service. 
It will be necessary for us to close our eyes and ears to 
complaints, intrigues and petty dissensions, and to devote 
ourselves to the great good of humankind; to give of our 
strength, of our faith, and of our moral soundness. Europe 
is looking towards America, and this fact is being shown 
at this Conference. Our proposals may be discussed and 
even dodged, but our country is respected. And let it be 
said, without pride but with a sense of great responsibility 
and prayerful humility, in America lies the salvation of 
civilization. She came up to her task when this assembly 
was convened. It is incumbent upon her government, to 
her great men in the financial and economic world, to her 
great forces working in the factories and in the fields, to 
make America live up to its great obligation towards the 
world. Our main debt is the great, moral, imperative 
obligation to do what we can for our fellow-men when 
they suffer, to live up to the teachings of the Great Founder 
of modern civilization, which would not be what it is, not 
only among Christian peoples but among all the peoples of 
the world, had He not established it with His teachings, 
His sufferings, His life of love and sacrifice. 

Until the economic factor is properly attended to, the 
greatest cause for war will subsist, for, after all, is it not 
true that at the bottom of most of the wars there has 
existed an economic problem to be solved? Another con- 
sideration which at the outset was taken into account only 
among very restricted circles, but the importance of which 
has become so generally recognized that we cannot pretend 
to ignore it, is this: What about Latin America in all 
these international doings? 

Latin America, considered as a unit, has a longer littoral 
on the Pacific Ocean than any other country in the world. 
and of two of the Latin-American countries, Mexico and 
Chile, each has a longer stretch of coast on the Pacific than 
any other country with the exception of parts of the 
British Empire. The first recorded contact between Japan 
and the white nations was the reception by the Japanese 
Emperor of an embassy sent to him by New Spain, now 
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Mexico, long before that country assumed the standing of 
a free nation. Many years before there was any country 
existing as such on the American continent, Mexican 
missionaries suffered martyrdom in Japan, preaching the 
doctrine of the Cross. China, in its monetary system and 
in no few other manifestations of national life, shows and 
has shown the effect of her contact with American coun- 
tries to the South. Chile is necessarily, through her physi- 
cal configuration, a maritime country. She faces the 
Pacific, which is also faced by Salvador, Ecuador and 
Peru, exclusively, and by the other continental Republics, 
with the exception of only Venezuela, Brazil, Uruguay and 
the Argentine Republic, which border the Atlantic, and of 
Bolivia and Paraguay, which have no ocean contact. 
Furthermore, when questions concerning the welfare of all 
humankind are discussed, Latin America wants to be heard, 
and nobody can deny that she has a right to be heard. 
Undoubtedly, once having discussed all the problems which 
form the program of this Conference, when its scope of 
action is enlarged by successive meetings, the doors will be 
open for a sufficient Latin-American representation. 

Here we were, after three and one-half weeks of delib- 
erations, still waiting for the great developments, for the 
generous, open-hearted “ Yes,” which would solve some of 
the big present problems of the world, lighten the crushing 
burden of armament weighing upon the producing forces 
of the earth and send some peace to the agitated spirit of 
humankind, when two things happened which speedily sent 
the news of the Conference deliberations to the second 
page of our daily papers: the President’s message to Con- 
gress and the so-czlled settlement of the Irish question. 
The former does not come within the scope of this article 
and the latter is so pregnant with omens of complications 
that we should defer careful analysis. We know that 
there now is, or soon will be; an Irish Free State, under 
oath of fealty “to his Majesty, King George V, and his 
heirs and successors by law,” and with a condition full of 
limitations and restrictions. Thoughtful persons are 
cogitating on the meaning of those ports open for English 
naval stations and of those measures in preparation of 
aggression or defense taken in connection with the Irish 
territory. Germany is not to be feared any longer ; France 
constitutes no naval danger; there are no possibilities of 
another “Invincible” coming from Spanish shores to 
conquer the English land. In reality, if Ireland, so con- 
trolled by England, would serve for aggression or defense, 
we have to look in the same direction to which Ireland 
looks for the possible enemy. It is unthinkable that Eng- 
land is trying to prepare herself against the United States. 

There are rumors of suggestions and proposals for a 
quadruple entente formed by England, Japan, and France, 
who perhaps would not object, plus the United States, who 
perhaps would very strongly object; there is a renewed 
interest in the possibilities of the near future and there 
are many other things to be discussed a little later if we 
have life and our readers patience. 
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The Martyred President of Ecuador 


Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 


N Christmas Eve, one hundred years ago, in Guaya- 

quil, Ecuador, a son was born to Don Garcia Gomez 
and his wife Dofia Mercedes Moreno. Today the name 
of that child, Gabriel Garcia Moreno, is acclaimed by the 
South American Republics with the same admiration which 
they pay to the memories of Bolivar, Belgrano and San 
Martin, and the men who achieved their national inde- 
pendence. To Garcia Moreno, on the centenary of his 
birth, all lovers of justice and liberty will gladly bear the 
tribute of their laurel leaf. For few men loved these 
ideals more passionately than he. And while a world, 
wearied of war, and presidents, kings and statesmen are 
anxiously searching for a remedy to existing evils, Catho- 
lics can point with pride to Garcia Moreno, the Ecuadorian 
president who dared build a State upon the teachings of 
the Gospel as the only safe foundation of progress and 
civilization, and died a martyr to his civic ideals and his 
Christian faith. 

By his indomitable will power, Garcia Moreno recalls 
the iron-clad “ conquistadores,”’ who with Cortes, Pizarro, 
Valdivia and Balboa, carried the blessings of religion and 
civilization through the Mexican lowlands, across the Isth- 
mus of Panama, over the Cordilleras and Andes, to the 
court of Montezuma and the palaces of the Incas. Like 
them, he could turn commander in the field or govern 
provinces from the council board. There breathed in him 
something of their sternness and unflinching loyalty to 
honor, He would not have been out of the picture had he 
fought boot to boot with Cortes on that “ noche triste” 
when the Spanish cavaliers retreated from Tenochtitlan, or 
had he galloped side by side with Ponce de Leon in search 
of the Fountain of Youth in the Land of Flowers. He was 
a born fighter. His was the idealism of a past which we 
associate with the knighthood of Spain atilt against the 
Moors, or discovering a continent, when the caravels shep- 
herded by Columbus, first cast the shadow of their hulls 
over our American waters. There was a vein of high ro- 
mance in the child whom God had given to the noble 
Ecuadorian couple of Guayaquil as a Christmas gift, one 
hundred years ago. 

But Garcia Moreno was also a man of his times. He 
was thrust into the midst of modern conditions and asked 
to solve modern problems. The young Ecuadorian, who 
was destined to head revolutions, command armies and 
lead sea fights, thought in early years that he was called 
to the priesthood. For some time he wore the clerical 
garb. He even received those minor orders which prepare 
for the priesthood, but do not permanently bind the recip- 
ient to the ecclesiastical state nor impose upon him its 
irrevocable and more stringent obligations. But it was 
not as a priest that he was to serve his country. Yet to 
Ecuador he offered his life in the spirit of a priestly con- 
secration. The severe studies which he had pursued while 
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preparing for what he thought his life task, his brilliant 
university career in Quito, his indefatigable industry in the 
pursuit of science in Paris, splendidly equipped him for his 
future responsibilities. Perhaps, for one brief moment, 
love of human science and too inquisitive a search for 
human wisdom checked the enthusiasm of earlier days for 
the practise of those religious duties taught him by Dofia 
Mercedes in the old home in palm-shaded Guayaquil. Only 
for one brief moment did such a cloud appear on the 
horizon of his life. It was quickly dispelled. 

A great statesman, Gabriel Garcia Moreno was also a 
devout and fervent Catholic. This hero of the Faith and 
champion of a people’s rights, was uncompromising in 
his militant Catholicism. As Senator in the National As- 
sembly, as head of the Provisional Government of Quito, 
while his rival Franco held power at Guayaquil, as Presi- 
dent of the Republic; in his messages to Congress, in his 
Concordat with Pius IX, in his splendidly edited journals, 
La Nacién, La Unién Nacional, in his protest to Victor 
Emmanuel against the capture of the Eternal City by the 
Piedmontese troops and the overthrow of the temporal 
power of the Popes, Garcia Moreno never forgot that he 
was a son of the Catholic Church, the President of a 
Catholic State, living in a Catholic country, in the midst 
of a people still profoundly Catholic, in a land settled, 
colonized and civilized by Catholic priests and pioneers. 
A son of old Spain, with not a little of its fine Quixotism 
in his fiber, he never knew how to hide his colors. Friend 
and foe alike knew his ideals and his program. 

Garcia Moreno was admirably acquainted with the his- 
tory and problems of Ecuador as well as of all Latin 
A man of his times, he was absorbed in their 
problems. He loved the kaleidoscopic game of politics. 
In this he was thoroughly American. For that game is 
the ruling American sport, from the polling booths of 
Maine to the “haciendas” of the Argentine where the 
Gauchos mark their ballots on election day. But he was 
something more than a mere politician. He was a far- 
seeing statesman. He was a builder and looked to law, 
order, the Gospel, as the corner-stone of the edifice he 
wished to rear. His enemies, who were invariably the 
enemies of Christianity and the Gospel, called him a tyrant. 
He was undoubtedly severe and stern. But only for the 
evil-doer. He met force with force. If he struck suddenly 
and drove the blow home, it was only because he saw the 
foes of his country, ready to deal her a mortal wound. 

Political passion ran high when Garcia Moreno was 
lifted to power in 1858. Volcanoes, like Pichincha and 
Cotopaxi, plumed with fire, belch their lava and molten 
rock over the fields of Ecuador. It is an image of the 
restlessness of the Ecuadorian people three quarters of a 
century ago. The Republic seethed with plots and counter- 
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plots. Men like Franco, Robletz, Urbina fought for 
power. Guayaquil and Quito supported rival govern- 
ments. Franco for a while was master, until, yielding to 


the popular demand, Garcia Moreno did exactly what 
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Cromwell and William of Orange did and are praised for 
ding. He headed a popular revolution and drove out the 
tyrant with the aid of the troops of General Flores. In 
1861 he was elected President. Twice again he was chosen 
by his countrymen as their Chief Executive. 

The service he rendered to religion and civilization can 
never be forgotten. He knew that the force of example 
was more eloquent than the profession of high-sounding 
principles. His private life was blameless. The noble 
traditions of the Catholic families of old {pain lived with 
him in the presidential mansion. He built his private life 
as he did his State policies on the Gospel. Daily he heard 
Mass; almost daily he received Holy Communion. With 
wife, children and servants, with the Irish lumbermen and 
engineers engaged on his great government works, he 
recited the rosary. From the pages of the “ Imitation of 
Christ,” he drew light and inspiration. As president and 
head of the State, he gave open and solemn recognition to 
the Gospel and its teachings. The organic laws and Con- 
stitution of Ecuador made Catholicism the religion of the 
State. He meant that it should be such and loyally gave 
it his protection. It was because he so carefully guarded 
its sacred rights, that so-called liberals, in reality, anar- 
chists and declared enemies of all religion, murdered him. 
Garcia Moreno loved and venerated the Papacy and the 
noble Pontiff Pius IX. But he was genuinely Catholic 
when he requested the Pontiff to amend his Concordat with 
Ecuador, because that Concordat did not embody the 
reforms which he as President deemed necessary. And 
Pius yielded to the demands of the Ecuadorian statesman. 
When Victor Emmanuel treacherously seized Rome, the 
chivalrous President of Ecuador, alone of all the heads 
of States in the world, sent a ringing protest. 

The labors of Garcia Moreno for the political, economi- 
cal, industrial and educational improvement of Ecua- 
dor were of the highest order. He laid the foundations of 
a sound system of primary education, and thanks to him 
illiteracy was greatly decreased. He improved the Uni- 
versity of Quito and enlarged its scope. Under his inspir- 
ation, a military school, a polytechnic school, a school of 
mines and engineering, an observatory were established. 

In Garcia Moreno the heart was equal to the head. He 
was incorruptible. Half of his presidential salary he re- 
turned to the treasury. The Indians were protected, the 
poor freed from the burden of excessive taxation and in 
hours of need sheltered in the hospitals and asylums which 
he had built. Under Garcia Moreno, Ecuador enjoyed its 
Golden Age. 

Like our own martyred President, Abraham Lincoln, 
he was cut off in the midst of his great work of recon- 
struction. While binding his country’s wounds with the 
oil and wine of the good Samaritan, he fell under the 
blows of an assassin. The President had sheltered the 
Jesuits, had replaced the Cross in its place of honor amidst 
a Catholic people. He had stood for law, order, justice, 
truth. He had ruled by the laws of the Gospel. The 
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enemies of law, order, Christianity and Catholicism, sent 
out the word that he must die. They easily found a tool. 
On August 6, 1875, Feast of the Transfiguration, the 
doomed President had heard Mass and received Holy 
Communion. After a second visit to the Cathedral, as he 
started towards the Government House, the hired mur- 
derer Rayo, rushed upon him, and exclaiming: “ Die, 
destroyer of liberty,” felled him with a dagger. “ Dios 
no muere”: God does not die, murmured the dying hero, 
He was carried into the Cathedral and laid before the altar 
of Our Lady of Sorrows. A few moments after, breath- 
ing a pardon for his murderer, he expired. 

Pius IX went into mourning for the “ Knight of Christ.” 
All Ecuador sorrowed at his grave. In this martyr to 
patriotism and faith, she had lost her ablest and most 
unselfish statesman. Leo XIII repeated in his honor the 
tribute which the Catholic Church pays to Sts. Thomas 
a Becket and Stanislaus of Cracow, when he wrote of him: 
“Pro Ecclesia gladiis impiorum occubuit”: He died for 
the Church and for his people. On a leaflet found on his 
person after his death, the martyr President had written a 
prayer to Our Lord, concluding with the words: “ Teach 
me what I must do for Thy service this day.” That day 
he was asked to die. He unflinchingly made that supreme 
sacrifice. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 


The Care of Immigrants. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I wish to apologize sincerely for any depreciation of the mag- 
nificent work of the local Catholic agencies devoted to the wel- 
fare of immigrants which was inferred from my article in 
America of November 5 on the National Council of Catholic 
Men, and I hasten to assure Mr. Borgetti that such a slight was 
wholly unintentional. The writer is certainly aware, not only of 
the existence of such agencies as those to which Mr. Borgetti 
calls his attention in America for November 26, but is cognizant 
as well of the wonderful work which they are doing. If I may 
plead anything in extenuation, let me say that the article in ques- 
tion was written in the fevered moments preceding the conven- 
tion of the National Council of Catholic Men and was not re- 
ferred to Mr. Slattery, the Executive Secretary, in the usual 
manner for review. Please accept my thanks, Mr. Borgetti, for 
directing my attention to this regretted omission. 

Washington. Epwarp JoHN O’REILLY. 


Large Families and Dependency. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The question of birth-control has received widespread publicity 
of late. The advocates of this immoral practise will not listen 
to the voice of right reason, Divine Revelation, or the Church. If, 
however, they are not wholly blinded by passion, they must accept 
the argument of fact. The entire program of birth-control is 
ostensibly in the interests of the poor. The object is to alleviate 
dependency, but this is precisely what it will not do. The follow- 
ing facts should present an irrefutable argument against this 
criminal practise even to the irreligious mind which is guided 
solely by expediency. 

The Toledo City Journal, in its issue of November 26, publishes 
a study of unemployment made by Miss Amy Maher for the Ohio 
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Council on Women and Children in Industry. This study is 
based on the records of the Social Service Federation, which 
administers the poor relief in this city. Miss Maher had access 
to the records of 762 families, in all of which the father was the 
only bread-winner and in which unemployment was, so far as 
the Federation Workers could judge, the only immediate cause 
of the request for relief. Families where the children were adult 
wage-earners were not included. These 762 families showed the 


following composition: 


Number Children White Families Colored Total 
No children 131 68 199 
1 child 123 31 154 
2 children 98 22 120 

3 - 101 15 116 
4 “ 68 3 71 
5 . 46 3 48 
6 ‘ig 28 1 29 
7 * 15 0 15 
8 = 7 0 7 
9 i 3 0 3 
(a eee 620 142 762 


Statistics are generally dry reading, but I know of nothing that 
speaks quite so eloquently against the whole unsavory practise 
of birth-control and in favor of the position which the Church 
has always championed, as this set of figures. Is it not startling 
to find that the degree of dependency is‘ absolutely in inverse 
ratio to the number of children in the family? Think of it! 
One hundred and ninety-nine families that had no children to 
support had to knock at the doors of the Public Relief Depart- 
ment, whereas the group which was blessed with the greatest 
number of children numbered the least in the ranks of the de- 
pendents. There is nothing mentioned in the table concerning 
families with ten children or more. These seem to be utterly 
exempt from the danger of joining the ranks of public charges. 
So much for the facts. 

Toledo. K. J. ALrEr, 

Director Catholic Charities. 


Perfecta Whitetail, Ten Years Old 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Out in North Dakota, at St. John’s Mission, the nuns have 175 
Indian children to feed, clothe and teach. The teaching is not 
very difficult, but the feeding and clothing are. In winter the 
“northers,” gray with hoar frost, sweep down from the Arctic 
ice-fields, the thermometer hibernates under the metal around its 
bulb, fuel is a mythical dream-stuff, and “ Perfecta Whitetail, 
ten years old” writes laboriously to Father Quinn of the Mar- 
quette League: “ Some of us have no shoes only those our toes 
come through. It is cold here and our feet hurt in the snow. 
We are praying to dear Child Jesus to send us shoes. Last Christ- 
mas we had Mass at midnight and us children sang hymns. We 
had a big Christmas-tree too all trimmed with holly and Sister 
cried because she did not have any presents to put on it.” 

This Sister Vincent is a strange woman who milks the cows 
when the temperature is far below zero, does a farm laborer’s 
chores, teaches and prays to save the small Indians’ souls for 
that “dear Child Jesus,” while you and I sit near the radiators, 
oozing good-will to men, generally and theoretically. Little Per- 
fecta’s brown face and black eyes turn to her “dear Child Jesus ” 
and she tells Him she wants shoes for herself and the other lambs 
of God because their feet hurt in the snow. 

I started out to write a deal of stuff about those brown babies, 
but I can’t remember anything but that Irishwoman rocking to 
and fro crying because she did not have any presents to hang 
on the Christmas-tree, and I can’t see to write. Come on, men, 
“loosen up and be white!” Send it to Father William Quinn, 
105 East Twenty-second Street, New York City. 

Philadelphia. Austin O'MALLEY. 
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The Irish Free State. 


HE articles of agreement between the Irish Free State 

and Great Britain do not fulfil all the hopes of the 
Irish people. Nor do they meet the high expectations 
formed by lovers of human liberty here and abroad. Here 
and abroad, and most of all in Ireland, they will be criti- 
cised. The opposition may equal in acuteness and intensity, 
the fight once led by men of unquestioned ability and hon- 
est purpose against the charter of our own liberties, the 
Constitution of the United States, in 1787. That is as it 
should be. 

But the issue must be settled by the Irish people. In 
one sense, it is their concern alone. Ratification is not 
asked from the descendants of the Irish in the United 
States, Australia, or New Zealand. They are Australians, 
New Zealanders, Americans, not citizens of the Irish Free 
State. They can and should help, encourage, as our own 
fathers fighting for freedom were helped and encouraged 
by France and Spain. But the final issue was not left 
to France and Spain. It was met and concluded by the 
Americans. It could not have been ended otherwise, with- 
out exchanging the political overlordship of Great Britain 
for a French or Spanish yoke. The Irish people are not 
unmindful of the moral support given their cause by 
sympathizers in foreign countries. But in that support 
they find no reason for an abdication of their right to 
form a government on lines chosen by themselves. No 
true friend of Ireland, no true lover of liberty, will ask, or 
wish, that abdication. The Irishmen who sat in Whitehall 
were chosen by the Irish people. Presumably, they were 
acquainted with the pertinent issues, and it cannot be said 
that they betrayed the trust reposed in them by a people 
broken by persecution, but undying in courage, spirit, and 
in matchless love of liberty. They have signed and have 
submitted their work to the people who chose them. It 
is not perfect. But that it will be rejected by the Irish 
people is well-nigh unthinkable, if for no other reason, 
because there is no alternative. 
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It is obvious, of course, that the plan does not establish 
the complete political independence of Ireland. It does, 
however, afford a larger sphere for the unhampered exer- 
cise of Irish social, economic and political action, anc 
marks a great advance towards independence. The com. 
pact will be wrested by unworthy hands for the further- 
ance of selfish political aims, and in the arrangement of 
details much friction may be expected. It is an agreement 
to be signed and maintained by men, not angels. If the 
skies are not illumined by a sunburst, they are at least 
brighter, and in this new day the Irish Free State will 
begin its work for a people who have been the world’s 
foremost champions of freedom for seven centuries, with 
a Godspeed from all the world. 


Murder in America 


OR more than twenty years Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman 

has annually compiled several interesting sets of statis- 
tics. The set which contains the so-called “ homicide 
record ” always evokes much comment. The figures for 
1920 are not pleasant reading; still, it is encouraging to 
learn that today the murder of one citizen by another is 
not the mere incident which it was in the last two or three 
decades of the nineteenth century. 

In 1920, about 9,000 murders were reported for the 
entire United States, and this is a slight falling off from 
the 1919 report. The most law-abiding State is Maine, 
closely followed by New Hampshire and Vermont. The 
State with the reddest record is Mississippi. Maine has 
but 1.9 murders per 109,000 of population, while Missis- 
sippi has 19. Taking up the cities, Memphis holds her old 
place at the head of the list with 64.5 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation ; but this is an improvement over the preceding year, 
when the rate was 70. The rate for Savannah is 44, for 
Atlanta 40, for Charlestown 36, but for another Southern 
city, Baltimore, only eight. Of the thirty-one cities 
studied, Rochester, with a rate of 1.3, is the “ safest.” 
Then follow Reading with 1.8, Milwaukee with 3, New- 
ark with 3.4, and Buffalo with 4.1. The Chicago rate is 
7.2, and that of New York 5.9. 

All these figures indicate improvement, but the rate is 
still bad enough. Apart from the church and the school, 
the law has some remedies, or would have, were the pres- 
ent statutes better enforced and the legal penalties more 
consistently exacted. The value of so drastic an enactment 
as the Sullivan law in New York, which forbids the keep- 
ing of fire-arms even in one’s own home without a police 
permit, has frequently been criticised as disarming the 
law-abiding citizen to leave him helpless when attacked 
by a criminal. Still the comparatively low murder-rate in 
the State may show that the criticism is not fully merited. 
Registrations of shops which deal in fire-arms would be 
helpful, as would also be a strict enforcement of the laws 
against carrying concealed weapons. Possibly one of the 
best deterrents would be the execution of a few murderers. 
Chesterton is the latest visitor from abroad to marvel at 
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the ease with which an American can kill and escape all 
penalties. 

The last danger which any criminal has to fear is inva- 
sion of his rights. The scandal, as many a prosecutor may 
justly complain, is that in our criminal courts the public 
seems to have no rights which need be seriously regarded. 
But if we cannot ask that deliberate murderers be executed, 
we can at least insist that pardon and parole boards be 
kept within limits. Both New York and Chicago have too 
frequently suffered from convicts turned back upon the 
community to take up again the old trade of robbery and 
murder. Even if the moral and intellectual status of the 
ordinary murderer may suffer some harm from the envi- 
ronments of a penal institution, the public has the right to 
demand, even at that sacrifice, that its law-abiding citizens 
be protected. 


Religion, Reform, and the School 


PRESBYTERIAN magazine, the Herald and Pres- 

byter, quotes an excellent paragraph from another 
Presbyterian publication, the Standard. Writing of re- 
formers, the editor observes that “ Jesus was not a moral 
reformer. He came to save His people from their sins.” 
Now this, precisely, is what the moral reform does not do, 
and usually does not even profess to do. Its aim is to 
repress the sinner. “ Religion will produce morality, but 
it is far from true that morality will produce religion,” 
even if these waves of excitement succeed in bringing 
about “moral” conditions. “It does not even have a 
tendency to produce religion. Moral reforms do not make 
the tree good; they aim merely to destroy the bad fruit, 
not all the bad fruit, but only such as is hurtful to tem- 
poral interests.” In other words, they rarely attack the 
real root of the evil of which complaint is justly made. 

It is agreed, of course, that not every “ moral reform ” 
is to be condemned, for much noise and public excitement 
are sometimes necessary to bring home the fact that an 
evil exists. If city governments and State legislatures can 
protect the community against a source of corruption, that 
protection should be afforded, and the officials forced to 
act. But it is very noticeable that perhaps a majority of 
the moral reforms which have been at work in this country 
during the last twenty years, have been singularly disso- 
ciated from religion. Some, in fact, serve to supplant 
religion. In the case of many individuals, an interest in 
some local reform serves as a substitute for attendance at 
religious services; the excitement of a “ campaign” ap- 
peals to them; there is a certain amount of publicity, which 
they find grateful, connected with evictions, suppressions, 
and other legal proceedings; and, in any case, it is always 
easier to throw a stone at some poor sinner than to prac- 
tise the precepts of genuine religion in our own lives. It 
may be noted further, that very seldom does a moral 
reform, at least of the “ professional ” kind, attack a real 
social menace, such as divorce or race-suicide, but usually 
sets itself against an act which in itself is indifferent, such 
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as dancing, card-playing, cigarette-smoking, or the use of 
tobacco and alcoholic liquors; seldom too does the reform 
pass over a flaunting evil to lay the axe to the root of the 
disorder. To paraphrase our Presbyterian brother, the 
bad fruit may be destroyed but the tree which produced 
it is left standing, and the men who market the fruit are 
advanced to high places in society. 

Sound morality must be based on religion, and morality 
is breaking down in this country, not because many Ameri- 
cans find a certain pleasure in chewing tobacco or in play- 
ing cards, but because Americans are no longer a religious 
people. It is well enough to strike at the social evil and at 
excess in drink, but raids and suppressions do not work a 
permanent reform. What is needed is a campaign to 
make belief in Almighty God and love of Him live in the 
heart of this generation. That campaign is the work of 
the Church which Jesus Christ founded to teach men what 
to believe and how to live. With us, particularly in these 
days when infidelity and immorality no longer stop in the 
streets but boldly threaten the home, this campaign must 
begin with the establishment of schools for which Jesus 
Christ, with all the precepts and consolations of His 
saving Gospel, is the light and inspiration. For unless the 
child is won for God, the next generation is lost. The Lord 
is not often in the whirlwind, but He will always be in the 
still, small voice of that conscience which our schools, 
dedicated to all that is good, faithful and true, strengthen 
and train for God. 


The Plague of the Stage 


HE plague of the modern stage is that same com- 
mercialism which has made our so-called “ free 
press” a by-word. Years ago Edwin Booth foresaw what 
was coming, and appealed to his fellow-actors to assert the 
dignity of their profession. Either his appeal fell on deaf 
ears, or the actors were helpless. “If the management of 
the theaters could be denied to speculators and placed in 
the hands of actors who value their reputations and re- 
spect their calling,” he wrote to Dr. Lyman Abbott in 1878, 
“the stage would at least furnish healthy recreation, if 
not, indeed a wholesome stimulus to the exercise of noble 
sentiments.” Such was the mission of the stage in the 
mind of the classical Greeks, and in medieval days, the 
stage played no small part in the work of civilization and 
refinement, by “ purging the passions through pity and 
terror.” But Booth himself never allowed his wife and 
daughter to attend a play which he himself could not first 
inspect, for “ the theater is permitted to be a mere shop for 
gain—open to every huckster of immoral gimcracks.” The 
door began to open in Booth’s day. Since that time it has 
swung wide to welcome immorality; wider, perhaps, than 
at any time since the dissolute post-Puritan period in 
England. 
The blame does not rest wholly upon the profession, yet 
the profession cannot escape unscathed. If its members 
do not respect their own calling, but are willing to prosti- 
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tute it for ignoble exhibitions, surely they cannot expect to 
retain the esteem of the public. Every profession is the 
guardian of its own honor. Bar associations and medical 
societies are formed, and no small part of their purpose is 
to keep unstained the code of professional ethics, and to 
expel the quack and the shyster. Architects, teachers, 
engineers, the clergy, all have their self-appointed censors, 
who judge with severity lapses which the civil law would 
pass over in silence. The actors alone seem unwilling to 
submit to internal criticism, and willing to allow their pro- 
fession, so full of possibilities for the public’s good, to 
suffer in the esteem of the public. Today it is the clown 
and the buffoon, the master of double-entendre, the unclad 
woman, who are suffered to represent what was once a 
noble profession. Actors there are, as well as managers 
and producers who, taking as their standard, “give the 
public what the public wants,” appeal to the public’s lowest 
passions, thereby lowering themselves to the standard of 


Liter 


YULE-TIDE LITERATURE 


WELFTH month is here, and echoes of carol practise herald 

the advent of the Feast of Noél. It is a season that should 
have its periods of meditation, but instead, the world becomes 
so harassed and wearied that the dawn of Christmas finds people 
in general too preoccupied to appreciate properly the “length 
and breadth and depth” of the stupendous mystery of the Na- 
tivity. Yet we can revive at least a little of the traditional Christ- 
mas spirit by pausing to consider the richness of Yule-tide litera- 
ture that has been woven into song and story during the last two 
thousand years. 

To spend the day in less material fashion it might be well to 
read Cardinal Newman’s Christmas sermon on “ Religious Joy”; 
its perusal would perhaps help us to acquire in the great Car- 
dinal’s own words “A cheerful heart, an even temper, sweetness 
and gentleness.” It will surely bring us to a better understand- 
ing of the “ Good tidings of great joy which shall be to all the 
people.” The life of Our Divine Lord will stimulate meditation, 
particularly the chapters leading up to the Holy Night. To 
visualize the lowly pilgrims wending their weary way to Bethle- 
hem in the bleak December weather, to picture the lonely cave at 
the east of the town where St. Joseph was striving to provide 
some semblance of comfort, or to wander in fancy to those eternal 
hills where the shepherds were keeping the night-watch over 
their flocks will make us sense more deeply the religious signifi- 
cance of the time. 

Out of many splendid biographies of the Master there comes 
to mind that monumental work of the Abbé Fouard, “ The Christ, 
the Son of God,” and Pére Henri Didon’s “ Life of Christ ” which 
met with such great success at the time of publication. The 
blessed story of Our Redeemer has been beautifully told accord- 
ing to the Gospel history by the Rev. A. J. Maas, S.J., and of 
course we must not forget Mother Loyola’s “ Jesus of Nazareth” 
or Father Martin von Cochem’s “Life and Sufferings of Our 
Lord ;” and certainly St. Luke’s own sublime story of the Nativity 
should be read. 

A book that will stimulate the imagination is Henry Van Dyke’s 
“Out of Doors in the Holy Land” which describes the birth- 
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the quack, expelled from his medical fraternity for pan- 
dering to vice, or the shyster, barely tolerated in courts of 
justice. 

Clearly, if the moral standards of the American stage 
are to be raised, the actors and the producers must begin 
the reform. Some years ago the actors successfully car- 
ried through a strike for better financial conditions. There 
is no reason why something similar might not be begun to 
improve moral conditions, and if associations such as the 
Actors’ Equity and the Catholic Guild would lead the way, 
doubtless thousands of actors, unable to act as individuals, 
would follow. The New York stage is now suffering the 
disgrace of investigation by various anti-vice societies. If 
the prevailing standard is maintained, something far worse 
than State censorship is to be feared. The public, which 
is not wont to draw fine but necessary distinctions, will 
soon begin to rank all members of the profession with 
persons engaged in an immoral business. 


ature 


place of Christianity with the author’s characteristic felicity of 
expression. To rouse further a responsive thrill in the heart 
during Advent, it would be of great profit to read Joseph French’s 
“Christ in Art” which devotes many chapters to a study of 
paintings of the Nativity, the Adoration of the Magi, the Holy 
Night, etc. Those who desire to contemplate the feast with the 
poets can turn to Stedman’s “ Guest at the Yule-tide,” one of 
the most touching lyrics in our language, or to Milton “ singing 
full-throated” his magnificent “Ode on the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity.” 

Two American poets, who were warm and lasting friends, Sid- 
ney Lanier and the blind Father Tabb, have caroled of Noél in 
stanzas so rich in spiritual suggestion that they lure us in fancy 
to where the Angels sang “ Peace on earth to men of good-will.” 
Indeed the poets of every age have sung of the Christ-Child, 
for the Nativity has inspired countless poets to “afford a present 
to the Infant God.” Instead of gold and frankincense and myrrh, 
their gifts have taken the form of devotional hymns, quaint carols, 
minstrel songs and sublime poems of praise. 


If we pick up Shakespeare, Browning, Rosetti, Longfellow, 
Wordsworth, Lowell, Milton, Scott, Tennyson or Noyes we 
shall find their measure of praise for the new-born Saviour. 
So it is too with the lesser poets. Edwin Markham in “The 
Story of the Shepherds” and Margaret Deland in “ The First, 
Best Christmas Night” tell how the tidings came to the humble 
shepherd folk. 

To cull the odes inspired by the Nativity, from the rich treasury 
of Catholic verse is a task of delicacy as well as of delight. For 
Catholic poets from time immemorial have praised the new-born 
King. Like mighty symphonies their voices float heavenward 
in reverent adoration, and one hesitates in recalling them to the 
reader, lest unwittingly some more precious than others be 
omitted. Hilaire Belloc’s “ Noél,” “ Christmas” and his “ Carols” 
might head the list. To the Celt we recommend those tender 
lines of Lionel Johnson in his “ Christmas and Ireland,” and with 
it might be read Katharine Tynan’s “ Christmas Eve in Ireland.” 
Both of those poems bespeak the abiding faith of the Irish in the 
coming of better times. 
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A group rather unusual in theme embraces Teresa Brayton’s 
« 4 Christmas Song,” Nancy Campbell’s “Like One I Know” 
and Mary O’Rielly’s “A Christmas Carol.” Caroline Swan in 
her beautiful “Stars of Cheer” sings of the Christ-Child hold- 
ing His baby hands in loving benediction over all the world 
while Dr. Condé Pallen’s “ Babe of Bethlehem” is so moving 
that it is like a prayer. We are also indebted to the idealistic 
pen of Louise Imogen Guiney for several carols; the “Carol of 
Gifts,” that quaint carol, “ Soule from Farre Away,” the “Carol 
of the Ox and the Ass” and the unique “ Tryste Noél.” 


The Venerable Robert Southwell, S.J., writing in the sixteenth 
century gave to the world an immortal Christmas poem called 
“The Burning Babe”; to have written it, Ben Jonson declared, 
he would have readily forfeited many of his own poems. Then 
we must not forget Richard Crashaw, mystic, who in felicitous 
phrase has given us his celebrated “ Verses from the Shepherds’ 
Hymn,” as well as a graceful “Hymn to the Nativity.” The 
treasury of Christmas verse is likewise greatly enriched by Joyce 
Kilmer’s “ Kings” and by Theodore Maynard’s “ Ballad of Christ- 
mas Night” and his “ Christmas Carol.” Despite its note of sad- 
ness there is much comfort to be found in Father Ryan’s “A 
Christmas Chant,” in which the Southern priest-poet sings of 
Christmas as a time 

To melt with kindly glowing heart 
From off our souls the snow and sleet. 

If there is a wealth of Yule-tide literature in song, there is 
an almost greater wealth in story. Numberless authors with a 
spirit of reverence and touching sentiment have endeavored to 
revive ancient traditions, pleading nobly and sincerely for a return 
to the old-fashioned Christmas fire. In consequence, literature 
reveals the manner of celebrating the day in many lands. Wash- 
ington Irving will please with his graphic accounts of the Christ- 
mas dinner and the Christmas ball. With kindly humor he de- 
picts Christmas in England and writes of “tables groaning under 
the weight of hospitality” with the Yule-log and Christmas 
candle burning brightly, and holly and mistletoe all about, while 
John Addington Symonds materially adds to English Christmas- 
lore with a vivid picture of a Medieval Christmas in Northern 
England. 

Louis Frechette in “Christmas in French Canada” has evoked 
old legends characteristic of the peoples, customs and traditions 
of various Canadian types and Thomas Janvier’s description of a 
Provence Noél is a sort of poetic meditation. Of Christmas in 
America, many authors have woven fanciful and fictitious ac- 
counts. Hopkinson Smith’s “Colonel Carter” is, of course, a 
familiar figure, and Thomas Nelson Page also invites interest. 
F. Marion Crawford’s “ Little City of Hope” is a book for the 
pessimist, for it is the story of an unsuccessful inventor and 
his little son, who having no “Merry Xmas” to anticipate, set 
about building a little city of hope and built not in vain. The 
versatile Crawford also wrote interestingly in his well-known 
“Salve Venetia” of the Doges’ Christmas shooting, and of the 
Feast of St. Stephen in Venice. 

Alphonse Daudet’s pathetic portrayal of two French exiles in 
Bavaria will almost move the reader to tears as Salvette and 
Bernadou are described awaitirg in the military hospital the com- 
ing of Noél, with only the pale lights, which are placed by the 
bedside of the dying, for Christmas illumination. Both young and 
old may read with profit and pleasure Hans Christian Andersen’s 
beautiful tale of a dissatisfied fir-tree and Eugene Field’s “ First 
Christmas Tree,” which is to be found in his little book of 
“ Profitable Tales,” is well worth perusal. The author has so 
skilfully personified the trees of the forest that they seem like 
human beings and the end of the story is full of majesty and 
pathos. Mr. Van Dyke’s well-known “Story of the Other 


Wise Man” it is almost needless to mention. 
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“ Christmas 


God bless Charles Dickens for his inimitable 
Carol.” It should be read aloud every December for the spirit of 
genuine goodness which breathes through its every page. Dickens 
himself was utterly unconscious of the number of acts of real 
benevolence which were prompted by this worthy tale. He 
said that his purpose was merely to write a whimsical kind of 
masque, which the good humor of the season justified, with the 
object of awakening loving and forbearing thoughts never out 
of season in a Christian land. 

While writing this rambling sketch it seems as if the shades of 
many other departed authors are whispering: “I too, have caroled 
of Noél,” “I, too, have spun enchanting tales of Yule-tide,” un- 
til the mind is crowded with images and grotesque fancies. 
Hix Aly there arises in vision a huge Christmas-tree apparently so 
real that its fragrance perfumes the air like incense. Its glow- 
ing candles vie in brilliancy with the blazing log on the hearth 
and out of the variegated pictures a myriad of stars resembling 
golden lanterns gleam, and lo! one star glowing with an over- 
powering brightness that pales all others, the Star of Bethlehem, 
seems to appear: 


O, I saw the stable surely, and the young Child and the Mother, 
And the placid beasts still gazing with their mild eyes full of 


loving: 

And I saw the trembling radiance of the Star, my lordliest 
brother, 

Light the earth and all the heavens as he kept his guard un- 
moving. 


Sara Kountz DIrrHeELmM. 


A FOUNDLING’S FIRST COMMUNION 


The lowly slave in lawful wedlock born 

Looks down on me from lofty heights of scorn. 
I have no name, nor mortal kith or kin. 

I am the shadow of my mother’s sin. 


But oh! today is not as yesterday— 

Sweet Christ, send me an humble heart, I pray !— 
I now am princess of an ancient line, 

Close knit by flesh unto a King Divine. 


A foundling waif, I pity princes born 
Of dynasties that pass like mists of morn. 
My Mother o’er the House of David reigns. 
The blood of God is leaping in my veins. 
Joun B. KeELty. 


REVIEWS 


The Life of Jean Henri Fabre, the Entomologist, 1823-1915. 
By the Abbé Augustin Fabre. Translated by BerNnarp MIALL, 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“You also shall be of their company!” a voice seemed to 
whisper in the heart of young Jean Henri Fabre as he used to 
turn the pages of distinguished scientists like Reaumur, Huber 
and Leon Dufour. In this interesting biography the Abbé Fabre 
tells how his kinsman became the renowned entomologist he was. 
The author has gone carefully through Fabre’s voluminous writ- 
ings and picked out every passage that throws light on the poet- 
scientist’s life and character, and these pages form the backbone 
of the biography. Sprung from the people and inured to hard 
work from his earliest years, Fabre felt almost to the close of 
his life the pinch of poverty. Whatever time he could snatch 
from his profession of teaching, he devoted to the study of insects, 
and when he died at the age of ninety-two he left the world in 
the ten volumes of his “ Souvenirs entomologiques,” nearly all of 
which are now accessible in English, a thoroughly scientific work 
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on insect life that reads, nevertheless, like a fascinating romance. 
Fabre made entomology poetical. 

To the Christian apologist the value of the Abbé’s biography 
will lie chiefly in the testimony the work repeatedly bears to 
Fabre’s unshaken faith in a Divine “ Geometer” who is “ greatest 
in the smallest things,” in the incontestible arguments for design 
in the universe which the “ insects’ Homer” adduces, and in his 
uncompromising rejection of Darwinism. To a visitor for in- 
stance, who asked: “Do you believe in God?” Fabre answered : 

I can’t say I believe in God; I see him. Without Him I 
understand nothing; without Him all is darkness. Not only 
have I retained this conviction; I have . . . aggravated or 
ameliorated it, whichever you please. Every period has its 
manias. / regard atheism as a mania. It is the malady, of 
the age. You could take my skin from me more easily t : 
my faith in God. 

“A sovereign Order rules over matter. This is what the 
sloe weevil tells us in its humility,” he writes in another place. 
And again: “The facts as I see them lead me away from 
Darwin’s theories.” During much of his life Fabre was not a 
church-goer, but, always a Catholic at heart, he grew quite 
religious toward the end of his days, received the Last Sacraments 
devoutly and kept repeating, before he passed away, Our Saviour’s 
dying prayer: “Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit.” 

W. D. 





Life’s Minor Collisions. By Frances and GertrupE War- 
NER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Sinbad and His Friends. By Simeon Strunsky. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 

The Margin of Hesitation. By Frank Moore Cotsy. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Here are three good volumes of light essays. The first con- 
tains eleven charming essays with a universality of appeal, for 
the subject-matter of the various papers is taken from family 
life and is treated with humor and simplicity. There is a de- 
lightful home-like atmosphere about the little essays which, how- 
ever, make no attempt to delve into the depths of human nature, 
but are simple sketches of life as it appears on the surface. 
“Sinbad and His Friends” is a book that is rich in kindly phi- 
losophy and gentle satire. There is a two-fold division of the 
volume: one describes the adventures of the journalist Sinbad 
at Bagdad in the year 1917 and the other deals with the enter- 
prises of an American journalist of the present day. The simi- 
larity of thought and opinion between the two journalists is 
made the connecting links. The author treats of such subjects 
is the income tax, the theory of democracy, woman suffrage, the 
cost of living and other economic problems. 

Mr. Colby, in his recent volume, deals with delicate irony of the 
themes like the fault of exaggeration prevalent among journal- 
ists and litterateurs and the spirit of class distinction. In “ The 
Lessons of Literary War Losses” he speaks of the numerous 
gifted authors who went far to spoil their literary skill by con- 
fining their writings to war subjects. To quote the author: 

One of the disasters of the war was the fancied necessity 
of writing about it on the part of persons who were mani- 
festly designed by nature for something else. People 
knew that an essayist hit by a bomb would cease writing 
but they could have no idea that the essayists who were not 
hit would be so strangely altered when they went on writing. 

—e What were the results of shaking up dozens of 

delightful authors during the war? Simply that soon after 

August 4th, 1914, they became almost completely unreadable 

and have remained so ever since. 

Other papers which will furnish entertainment are “How to 
Hate Shakespeare,” “International Cancellation” and the “ Con- 
fessions of a Gallomaniac,” the last being the narration of the 
author’s struggles to overcome the difficulties of the French lan- 
guage as presented by the modern system of education. 

M. S. L. 
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The Story of St. John Baptist de la Salle. Founder of the Iin- 
stitute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. By Brorner 
Leo. Introduction by Most Rev. Patrick J. Hayes, D.D. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50. 

Paul, Hero and Saint. An Apostolic Story of Roman Battles and 
Catholic Victories. By Leo Grecory Finx, Priest of the Phila- 
delphia Archdiocese. New York: The Paulist Press, 120 West 
60th Street. $2.00. 

Brother Leo, who needs no introduction to America’s readers, 
has written this excellent biography of his institute’s founder 
primarily for youths to whom the apostolic work of the Christian 
Brothers may appeal, but the author’s account of St. De la Salle's 
career is so interesting and the picture he draws of seventeenth- 
century France so vivid that the book should have a wide appeal, 
for the engaging Saint lives again in Brother Leo’s pages. The 
revolution De la Salle brought about in pedagogy by the intro- 
duction of the “simultaneous method” is given its due im- 
portance, the high ideals of the Christian Brother’s vocation and 
the apostolic scope of his institute are described with the arrest- 
ing skill of a practised writer and experienced teacher. In this 
admirable little book Brother Leo has made the Divine Child 
the best of Christmas gifts, for if the perusal of its pages leads 
more of our American lads to consecrate their lives to the work 
of teaching, our new-born Saviour will be gladdened by the 
large flocks of Catholic children who will thus be allowed to come 
to Him. 

Father Fink’s life of St. Paul is sure to hold the attention of 
American readers, both young and old, for the author first 
mastered all he could find written about the great Apostle of 
the Nations and then set himself the task of making those far- 
off days seem present to us and all the adventures which the 
Saint had seem just as real and vivid now as they actually were 
long ago. Shunning the dry-as-dust method of biography, Father 
Fink describes St. Paul’s upbringing, conversion, journeys, suffer- 
ings, missionary enterprises, and martyrdom just as they would 
strike a Catholic of today, who had a discerning eye, an under- 
standing heart and a lively fancy. The book is well illustrated. 

W. D. 


And Even Now. By Max Beersonm. $2.00; If I May. By 
A. A. Mitne. $2.50. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

These are entertaining books of essays by two English humor- 
ists of today. Those who delight in Mr. Beerbohm’s delicate wit 
and in his unique gift of literary expression will find a sumptuous 
feast spread for them in “And Even Now.” He has gathered 
into the volume twenty papers written during the past ten years. 
Among the best are “ How Shall I Word It?” which supplies the 
deficiencies of the “Complete Letter-Writer,” “Mobled King,” 
which describes amusingly why King Umberto's statue still re- 
mains unveiled, and which also offers an excellent suggestion 
regarding the permanent reveiling of the countless sculptural 
failures and mistakes that pervade so many of the world's parks 
and squares. “No. 2. The Pines” gives the author’s recollec- 
tions of the senile Swinburne and of Watts-Dunton, the poet’s 
nurse, his reflections on “ Hosts and Guests” and on “ Servants” 
are full of thought and cleverness, the interesting account of 
“William and Mary” is more of a story than an essay, and in 
such papers as “Laughter” and “ Books Within Books” there 
is a deal of sound literary criticism. And the reader must not 
fail to enjoy “ Kolniyatsch.” 


The author of “If I May” is by no means the equal of Mr. 
Beerbohm. The forty or more short essays in the book on such 
subjects as “ The Game of Kings,” “A London Garden,” “The 
Holiday Problem,” etc., were for the most part “ occasional ” 
contributions to British journals and the humor of them will 
sometimes pall a little on American readers. One of the best 
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papers in the volume, “The Lord Mayor,” describes how that 
“most pathetic of all living creatures, an ex-Lord Mayor of 
London,” sadly joins on November 8 the colony of his ephemeral 
predecessors who solemnly “march in a body to the station to 
welcome the new arrival.” W. D. 





Vigils. By Atine Kitmer, New York: George H. Doran Co. 
Rumor has a notable literary whisper, namely, that the former 
volume of poems by Mrs. Kilmer, “ Candles that Burn,” (Doran) 
went far beyond the eleventh thousand, and it is not difficult to 
conjecture that this new volume of her lyrical art will find the 
numerous places, “ Vigils” appropriately following in the light 
of “Candles.” As there is abundant evidence of our best Ameri- 
can craftsmanship in these exquisite pages, there are also echoes 
of the Greek and Gael. Sappho is witness to such themes and 
tunes: and what Gael of that splendid manner, which we call 
“the Irish mode,” does not stand applauding this arresting rhythm: 
Sometimes when I am at tea with you 
I catch my breath 


At a thought that is old as the world is old 
And more bitter than death. 


On many pages a sable plume begins to wave over the lyric, 
but it is transmuted into amaranth, or, in many instances, into 
an iridescent bough: the threnodic antiphon moves into a sequence 
of alleluia. 


The hawthorn shakes a ghostly head 
And breathes of death at fullest noon. 


And as a lyric with an ethical character of “ universal appeal,” 
as the academicians might say, the following poem, called “ Vigils ” 
is offered: 


Once I knelt in my shining mail 
Here by Thine altar all the night. 

My heart beat proudly, my prayer rose loudly, 
But I looked to my armor to win the fight. 


God, my lance was a broken reed, 
My mace a toy for a child’s delight. 

My helm is battered, my shield is shattered, 
I am stiff with wounds, and I lost the fight. 


Low I kneei through the night again, 
Hear my prayer, if my prayer be right! 
Take for Thy token my proud heart broken. 
God, guide my arm! I go back to the fight. 
M. E. 





A Loiterer in Paris. By Heten W. Henperson. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. 


Mysterious India. Its Rajahs, Its Brahmans, Its Fakirs. By 
Rozsert CHAUVELOT. Illustrated with Sixty Photographs. Trans- 
lated by ELEANor Stimson Brooxs. New York: The Century Co. 

Here are two books of travel that will make suitable Christmas 
gifts. Miss Henderson visits the after-war French capital and 
guides the reader along “a trail of the spirit among tangible and 
intangible memories and relics,” describing in about ten chapters 
the beautiful old churches of the city, and dwelling enthusiastically 
on the renowned artistic treasures they contain. The author 
writes reverently about Catholic traditions and throws no sops 
to the anti-clericals. The later chapters describe the Paris of 
the Renaissance and the royal palaces of the city and ends with 
a workable sight-seeing schedule both for a one week’s and a 
two weeks’ stay in the French capital. The volume is richly 
illustrated. 

With a gifted Frenchman’s discerning eye and a graphic pen, 
M. Chauvelot has journeyed through India, kodak in hand, and 
set down for fireside travelers an excellent description of the 
sights and scenes that impressed him. The wretched condition 
of woman, and the disgusting superstitions and pagan abomina- 
tions of the country are realistically described, but the author 
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also judiciously praises what is admirable and beautiful in the 
old civilization of India. There is little in the volume about the 
nationalist revolution that is now going on in the country. M. 
Chauvelot seems to think England deserves to hold India. W. D. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Catholic Mind.—The December 8 issue of the Catholic 
Mind contains two papers that should prove of great interest and 
value to all publicists and sociologists. The first article is Car- 
dinal O’Connell’s excellent pastoral on “The Labor Question” 
in which his Eminence uncompromisingly sets down the Church’s 
teaching on the rights and duties of both employers and the 
employed. The editor of the Catholic Herald of India then con- 
tributes another illuminating paper on “The Labor Problem’s 
Catholic Solution” in which he explains how industrial ques- 
tions were settled in the Middle Ages and suggests remedies for 
the prevalent discontent. The pamphlet should be widely spread 
where Socialism or capitalism is strong. The concluding issue of 
the Catholic Mind’s current volume, No. 24, contains Father 
Meschler’s beautiful “Christmas Meditation,” Archbishop 
Ireland's address on “ The Church’s Divine Authority,” and the 
pastoral on women’s sodalities by the new Bishop of Pittsburgh. 
At the end is inserted the volume’s table of contents. The “ Medi- 
tation” will give the Mind’s readers the proper Christmas spirit. 





Pirates Bold. —‘‘ Howard Pyle’s Book of Pirates” (Harper, 
$6.00) is a sumptuous holiday volume which Merle Johnson has 
compiled from the Quaker artist’s drawings and writings. Fact 
and fancy are interwoven in the book’s 247 pages of text wherein 
young and old admirers of pirates can read about the deeds of 
derring-do with which the names of buccaneers like Morgan, 
Teach and Kidd are associated, and the three-dozen full-page 
pictures, many of them in colors, show Howard Pyle at his 
best. He seems to have omitted none of the conventional 
“properties” of the legendary sea-robber, for in the artist’s 
spirited pictures can be found buried chests, pieces-of-eight, plank- 
walking mutineers, plundered galleons, dueling captains, and all 
the other time-honored accessories of the romantic buccaneer. 
——Mildred Kennedy’s fairy tale, “ The Forest Beyond the Wood- 
lands” (Knopf, $2.00), describes the wonderful adventures David 
and Ruth had when they followed the Bluebird. Vianna Knowl- 
ton illustrates the story with silhouettes. 





Household Lyrics.—“ Chimney Smoke” (Doran, $2.50), a 
holiday book made up of “lyrics for households of two or more” 
by Christopher Morley and with appropriate illustrations by 
Thomas Fogarty, will commend itself to the Christmas shopper. 
Being an aged, aged columnist, the author finds a wide variety 
of his verse to choose from, and into this attractive book he has 
put his best. The felicities of domestic life are melodiously 
sung, punsome verses proclaim the beauties of the printer’s bride, 
etc., lyrics which begin with all solemnity end with a merry quirk, 
smooth-flowing sonnets are composed on the most unpromising 
themes, and there are others as full of a lover’s poetry and 
devotion as this one: 


When we were parted, sweet, and darkness came, 
I used to strike a match, and hold the flame 
Before your picture and would breathless mark 
The answering glimmer of the tiny spark 

That brought to life the magic of your eyes, 
Their wistful tenderness, their glad surprise. 
Holding that mimic torch before your shrine 

I used to light your eyes and make them mine; 
Watch them like stars set in a lonely sky, 
Whisper my heart out, yearning for reply; 
Summon your lips from far across the sea 
Bidding them live a twilight hour with me. 
Then, when the match was shriveled into gloom, 
Lo—you were with me in the darkened room. 
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Books of Travel.—*In the Eyes of the East” (Dodd) by 
Majorie Barstow Greenbie is rather an unusual book of travel. 
Its scenes lie in China, Japan, the Philippines, India and in one 
or two other places. The style is brisk and sometimes rises to 
lofty heights, the narrative is in good taste and the illustrations 
are all that could be desired. The interesting book ends in a 
way worthy of the rest of its contents, with a shipwreck. Those 
desiring a quiet and amusing hour or two should read “In the 
Eyes of the East.”——-A second excellent book of travel, well 
written and finely illustrated is “ Faery Lands of the South Seas” 
(Harper) by James Norman Hall and Charles Bernard Nordhoff. 
While not so colorful as some other books on the same subject, 
this volume is altogether wholesome and entertaining. True, the 
authors are a bit cynical in regard to the effect of religion on 
the natives, but then their observations have been borne out by 
other witnesses. The book is recommended to those fond of 
adventure. The aged Dr. Lyman Abbot has enclosed in a 
volume entitled “ Silhouettes of My Contemporaries” (Double- 
day), nineteen readable sketches of old friends of his who dis- 
tinguished themselves in various walks of life. Though brief, 
the biographies show forth the outstanding characteristics of the 
persons described and reflect in large measure the broad and kindiy 
spirit of the author. But the book has the defects of its class, 
its reticences are numerous and at times annoying, as, for instance, 
when Dwight Lyman Moody’s approach to Catholicism is con- 
cerned. The volume is interesting but it is so unorthodox that 
it will sadden those who expect better things from ministers——— 
In “Trading with Mexico” (Dodd) Wallace Thompson had 
done an excellent work. He is fair and fearless, and, as a con- 
sequence, the reader of his volume will get an excellent idea not 
only of conditions in Mexico but also of the reasons why the 
unfortunate country had come to so sorry a pass. Those inter- 
ested in this problem would do well to read “Trading with 
Mexico.” 








Father Doyle.—The preface to the new impression of Professor 
Alfred O’Rahilly’s admirable biography of “Father William 
Doyle, S.J.” (Longmans, $3.50), dated June, 1921, is written 
from the Military Prison in Field, Bere Island, and explains that 
the author intended to prepare “a final and complete edition” of 
the book, “but circumstances over which I had no control,” he 
remarks, “interfered with my work.” Professor O’Rahilly has 
added to the book a number of new letters of Father Doyle he 
has found, and in an excellent “ Afterword” called “An Apology 
for Saints,” he uncompromisingly defends against certain scan- 
dalized critics, the “unsettling” revelations of the biography, 
saying : 

How curiously nervous are certain apologists lest Protest- 
ants should suspect that contemporary Catholics used fast 
and scourge! The lives of the Saints are published, of 
course, but apparently they are to be regarded as ancient 
history, and how scrupulous we are lest, owing to imprudent 
example, there be one discipline too much or one meal too lit- 
tle! And all this in a world teeming with luxury, callousness 
and self-indulgence. Catholics, at least, who confess Jesus 
and Him Crucified, can strive after the tolerance of the Saints 
when it is a question merely of the means suited to each in- 
dividual. 

Well said! Those still in doubt regarding what biography 
to buy for a Christmas gift should consider Father Doyle’s Life. 





New Fiction.—“ The Wasted Generation” (Little, Brown) by 
Owen Johnson is in many ways a very remarkable novel. It has 
marked distinction of style, it is prodigal of thought, its characters 
are drawn from life, its moral is excellent, and it is careful 
throughout to observe the decencies of chaste reticence. The 
author discusses the forces at work on a man during the days 
of his youth, and their influence for good and for evil, passion’s 
obscuration of standards, woman’s part in the making and un- 
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making of a man’s ideals, and in general the fearful waste of 
youth and aspiration, with the scars it leaves even after eventual 
triumph over temptation. The ideal of Catholic womanhood is 
beautifully and sympathetically portrayed.——‘“ The Secret 
Power” (Doubleday) by Marie Corelli is just the opposite of 
the foregoing novel. It moves in an atmosphere of unreality, of 
wild imagination. Supermen and superwomen, destined to live 
forever, do incredible things, and talk very often like pedants. A 
Catholic priest, whom the author endeavors to make in every way 
admirable, belongs to this group and is far from being a sound 
theologian. In the story there is a good deal of the boasted 
“ frankness” of the day which might better be called by another 
name.——“ The Lark” (Little, Brown) by Dana Burnet is a 
first novel that is not very convincing, or indeed very edifying. 
Beginning with a seduction, it continues in selfishness, and ends 
with the repudiation of the moral law.——If we allow that two 
plus two make five, we can also allow that a whole is not neces- 
sarily equal to the sum of its parts; so too if Almighty God and 
His law be ruled out of life, a very curious world may be the 
result. Some scenes from this world are given us in Floyd Dell’s 
“The Briary Bush” (Knopf) and Shaw Desmond’s “Gods” 
(Scribner). It is difficult to criticise Mr. Dell’s production. 
The reader is conscious at times of a great weariness, and at times 
is tempted to laugh. Philosophical wickedness is often extremely 
interesting, but the wickedness of “The Briary Bush” is rather 
small and mean. Mr. Desmond, once a practical Catholic, in his 
latest novel conducts his hero and heroine to the door of the 
ancient Church, and there leaves them with an understanding 
which will soon draw them within. If his work is sincere, Mr. 
Desmond, too, will follow them——Abner Fellows, a young 
English collier, is “The Black Diamond” (Dutton, $2.00), whose 
life is told in Francis Brett Young’s latest novel. Abner’s 
environment is well described and the force of character he shows 
in resisting sins of impurity is commendable, but the book is 
sordid and dreary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Small, Maynard & Co., Boston: 
ea Revolution, the Plot Against Civilization. By Nesta H. Webster. 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
The Sisters of the L. H. M.: The Story of the Founding of the Congre- 
gation of the Sister Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary and 
Their Work in the Scranton Diocese. By a Member of the Scranton 
Community. $5.00. 

The Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston: 
Sundays in College Chapels Since the War. By Francis G. Peabody. 
$1.75; Romance to the Rescue. By Denis Mackail. $1.90. 


P ation of the Faith Office, 25 Cte St., Boston: 

The Conversion of the Pagan World. y “the Rev. Joseph F. McGlin- 
chey, D.D. $1.50. 

B. W. Huebsch, Inc., New York: 
The Triumph of the Egg. By Sherwood Anderson. $2.00, 

American Field Service, State St., Boston: 
Memorial Volume of the American Field Service in France, “ Friends 
of France,” 1914-1917. Edited by James W. D. Seymour. With an Intro- 
duction by Lieut. Col. A. Piatt Andrew. 

George H. Doran Co., New York: 
Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic. By Raymond M. Weaver. $3.50. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
Ortus Christi: Meditations for Advent. By Mother St. Paul. $1.75; 
The Comfort of the Catholic Faith. By the Rev. Frank M. Clendenin, 
D.D. .50; A Selection from a Child’s Prayers to Jesus. By Father 
W. Roche, S.J. $0.35 a dozen. 

Boni & Liveright, New York: 
The Story of Mankind. By Hendrick Van Loon. $5.00. 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York: 
The Crow’s Nest. By Clarence Day, Jr. With Illustrations by the 
Author. $2.00; Cobblestones: A Book of Poems. By David Lentner. 

The Macmillan Co., New York: 
The Golden Fleece and the Heroes Who Lived Before Achilles. By 
Padraic Colum. Illustrations by Willy Pogany. $2.00; Great Penitents. 
By Rev. Hugh E. Blunt. $1.75; The Catholic Citizen. By John A. Lapp, 
LL.D; The Marrotts and the Powells. By Isabella Holt. $2.00; Maria 
Chapdelaine. By Louis Hémon. $2.00; A Daughter of the Middle 
Border. By Hamlin Garland. $2.00. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City: 
Woodrow Wilson as T Knew Him. By Joseph P. Tumulty. $5.00. 

P. F. Volland Co., Chicago: 
Tales of Little Dogs. Verses by Carrie Jacobs-Bond. Illustrations 
by Katharine Sturges Dodge; Eddie Elephant. Written and Ilustrated 
by Johnny Gruelle. $0.75 each. 
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EDUCATION 
The Corner-stones of Education 


‘T. BENEDICT and St. Francis of Assisi have joined hands 
S in a splendid undertaking. With that adaptability to the needs 
§ the times, characteristic of the Saints and their works, the 
two Patriarchs of the Middle Ages have just accomplished, 
through their sons, a peculiarly modern task. The Benedictine 
Arch-Abbey Press of Beatty, Pennsylvania, mindful of the days 
when the Benedictines were the librarians of Europe, has made 
the educational world its debtor by publishing the English transla- 
tion of the first volume of Dr. Otto Willmann’s monumental 
work, “The Science of Education in its Sociological and His- 
torical Aspects.” In order to do this, the sons of Benedict in all 
monasti¢ comity called upon a son of Francis, the Rev. Felix 
M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., to act as translator of the German 
original. Benedictine and Franciscan thus deserve the thanks of 
every Catholic teacher, as well as of those, who not of the Faith, 
still wish to get a clear and unobstructed view of the foundations 
upon which the science of a true education must be built. 


THE CoRNER-STONE OF HISTORY 


HE merits of Dr. Willmann’s masterpiece have been recog- 

nized by modern educators. Catholic and non-Catholic alike 
admire the wide range of his knowledge equally at home with 
Indian Vedas and Moslem encyclopedias; the vision of the scholar 
who sums up at a glance the weak as well as the strong points 
of educational systems, and is thoroughly acquainted with their 
history. Catholics will read Dr. Willmann’s book with unusual 
profit and satisfaction. For the German scholar, the most dis- 
tinguished of Herbart’s pupils, had thoroughly mastered the entire 
field of modern pedagogy. While in sympathy with many of its 
tendencies, he has tested some of its unscientific bases. 

The temple of education must rest on solid foundations. It is 
not a thing that may be built in airy space. It cannot be dis- 
associated from the past. Today, educators and pupils alike are 
the heirs of past centuries, traditions, customs and _ historical 
tendencies. Dr. Willmann therefore holds it as a principle that 
the history of education must be one of our guides in educational 
matters. For it may be laid down that whatever has stood the 
test of ages is likely to prove of value in the future. On the 
other hand, it may be argued that what has already proved a 
failure in past centuries, or has produced effects detrimental to 
the individual, to the State or to religion, will in all likelihood, 
again do the same. The author does not intend to give a com- 
prehensive history of education. He merely describes the typical 
forms of education as they appeared at different periods. Even 
such treatment must be relatively brief. But Dr. Willmann 
appraises at their right value the various phases of educational 
development in the past, with unerring surety and brilliancy of 
analysis. In one point it will be impossible to agree with the 
great Catholic educator. He fails to realize that the State today 
is still endeavoring, as it has done so often in the past, to get 
complete control of education. On this point Dr. Willmann has 
mistaken the signs of the times (Cf. p. 319). But he is by no 
means a supporter of the claims of the State to a monopoly of 
education. He heartily approves for instance the freedom from 
State-control and the educational autonomy enjoyed by most 
American universities, and deems that autonomy a great “ social 
boon.” 

THE CoRNER-STONE OF SOCIOLOGY 
SING Schaffle’s definition, Dr. Willmann admits to some 
extent, the view of that German scholar, that the terminus 
ad quem of education, i. e., the position which it must occupy in 
the structure of the social world, is to be found in the field of 
sociology. But the end thus marked cannot, he continues, be the 
final one. He warns that the importance of such a sociological 
purpose based on the natural sciences, and to a large extent on 
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evolutionary principles, must not be over-estimated. Led astray 
by the analogies which exist in a living body, between the cell, 
which works for the general good of the organism, and a system 
of education tending also to the general good of a meral person, 
the State, a certain school of educators, like that of Lilienfeld, 
holds that the ultimate purpose of education must be a socielogical 
one. Educate for the State, it says, even if the individual must 
be merged in the dark unknown of that vast body, lose his 
identity and individuality there and become nothing more than 
a cog in that complicated piece of machinery. 

Dr. Willmann admits that man must be educated for society, 
but not purely and solely for it. In this matter “the deep and 
simple system of Christianity” is our safest guide. He well 
says that the Church has always considered the simile of the 
living body as of basic significance for her own teaching “and no 
mechanistic or individualistic system of philosophy has ever made 
her doubt of her own organic character.” The Church longs te 
incorporate the individual with her mystical body. But she 
recognizes and eloquently proclaims the absolute value of the 
individual soul. Her care for that seul is, next after God's 
glory, her dearest wish. For the individual soul she makes the 
most costly sacrifices. She deems that soul the most precious 
jewel entrusted to her care. For that individual soul, no matter 
how humble or lowly the frame in which it is cloistered for a 
brief moment of time, is in her eyes of infinite worth. None 
more than the Church recognizes the innate nobility and sanctity 
of the individual. She, least of all, would tolerate that such a 
precious gem should lose its worth and its beauty in the seething 
mass of unnamed and unidentified sociological factors, whose sole 
purpose would be to make a State. 

THe CoRNER-STONE OF PsyCHOLOGY 

D* WILLMANN rightly holds that the child must be educated 

in accordance with the historical tendencies and traditions 
of his family and his race, as well as with the sociological con- 
ditions which he must meet. But the child must also be educated 
in a manner perfectly suited to his nature. The education which 
he receives must be such as fits his psychological needs. The 
lessons he receives must tend to develop in him all the forces of 
his nature. They must appeal to mind, heart, will. Not only 
must they be informative, they must build. Light alone for the 
intellect is not enough. Strength and inspiration for the will must 
be added. Character must be developed. The final product of 
any system of education must be the virile personality, the true, 
the rounded man. In spite of its much-advertised use of psy- 
chology and the undoubted progress which it has made along 
certain lines in that science, modern education has committed 
one great psychological blunder. It has not synthesized its efforts 
so as to leave a deep impression on the character of the child. 
It does not mould the soul to a clear and definite edge. ‘“ The 
modern system of education,” writes Dr. Willmann, “is in every 
regard well adapted to make intellectual attainments more uniform. 
But it is less well adapted to produce a strongly individual and 
characteristic personality.” Why? Because the psychological 
forces of the child’s nature have been thrown out of balance. 
The nature of the child, his individual tastes have been sub- 
merged in a multiplicity of studies. The content of modern 
education is too varied, too rich. The child must know so much, 
such encyclopedic knowledge is required of the modern man, 
that “spontaneous and individual inclinations are checked.” Only 
late in life, if even then, can men consult their individual tastes 
and inclinations. Their personality is blurred and their achieve- 
ments show too often but little individual character or originality. 
The German author strikes at one of the radical vices of our 
pedagogy, when to those emphatic words he adds the following, 
the last in this, the first volume of his masterpiece: “ The system 
of modern education is very comprehensive, but fails nevertheless 
to include all factors of intellectual growth and development, for 
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it thwarts the work of some, while allowing undue influence to 
others.” 
Tue CoRNER-STONE OF RELIGION 


Bu unless in the angle of the temple of education, the 
corner-stone of religion is deeply and securely laid, guarded 
by watchful eyes and protected by sturdy hands, the building will 
be incomplete and its foundations insecure. In his chapter, 
“Christian Education on Roman Soil,” Dr, Wililmann well says 
that the religious element was the very core of Christian pedagogy. 
Greece and Rome had introduced such an element, but to Greek 
and Roman that element appeared of no higher value than other 
phase of complete character. Christianity filled the pedagogical 
lacuna or gap in the older systems. Apart from any other benefit 
to be derived from a religious education, and without referring to 
the supernatural blessings which it confers on the child, the 
individual, the family and the State, we can claim that it fills 
in any system of pedogogy that very void of which the German 
writer complained, when speaking of our present-day pedagogical 
curriculum. Religion in the school, consistently, seriously taught, 
both by word and example to the young, will undoubtedly develop 
that character and personality, the lack of which Dr. Willmann 
deplored and considered as one of the most serious defects of 
modern systems. Religion appeals to the deepest feelings of 
man’s nature. It alone can hold that nature in its entirety in its 
grasp. Alone it can mold it to the noblest ideals. Without it, 
the best and the holiest in man is never touched. It alone, at 
times, can control his passions. Only when its chastening rod 
is laid upon the back of the wild beasts of avarice, lust and 
revenge, will those denizens that lurk in the jungle of the human 
heart, cower in fear and submission. Only when its wonder- 
working rod touches the rock of man’s cold and selfish heart, 
will the waters of love and devotion flow in their purest stream. 


5. me 
SOCIOLOGY 
Marriage Law for Social Workers 
N earnest non-Catholic correspondent writes, “What do 


Catholics mean when they speak of ‘impediments to mar- 
riage’?” A complete answer would include the transcription of 
some standard work, such as “The New Church Law on Matri- 
mony” by Dr. Petrovitz. Still, it may be possible to give a 
satisfactory answer within brief limits. 

An impediment has been defined as “the presence of a specified 
cause which under certain conditions or circumstances, by virtue 
of Divine or human law, affects the validity or liceity of a mar- 
riage contract.” Impediments are of two kinds, impedient and 
diriment. An impedient impediment does not affect the validity 
of the matrimonial contract. The contract is binding, and the 
parties are truly “married”; yet by assuming the contract, one 
or both parties sin, or may sin. 


IMPEDIENT IMPEDIMENTS TO MARRIAGE 


R instance, a man (and the same is true, with the necessary 

reservations, of a woman) who has taken a simple vow of 
perfect chastity, or of virginity, or of celibacy, or a vow to become 
a priest or a religious, sins by entering into a marriage-contract; 
but, given the other conditions, his marriage is valid. A marriage 
of this kind is termed “ valid but illicit.” Besides this simple vow, 
there are three other impedient impediments: (1) legal relation- 
ship, in accordance with certain civil laws; (2) “ mixed religion,” 
when one party is a Catholic and the other a baptized non-Cath- 


olic, and (3) “unworthiness,” namely, rejection by a Catholic 


of his Faith, short of formal adhesion to heresy or schism, or 
membership in certain condemned societies, or an ecclesiastical 
censure, or public and unrepented crime. 

To sum up these impedient impediments: A Catholic who has 
made certain simple vows, or who has acquired certain legal rela- 
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tionships, or whose intended bride is a baptized non-Catholic, or 
who is “ unworthy,” in the sense noted, wiil violate the ecclesiasti- 
cal law, if he marries. But his marriage will be perfectiy valid, 
although illicit. It should be noted, however, that under stated 
conditions, a dispensation can be obtained from competent 
ecclesiastical authority, except for “unworthiness,” which docs 
not admit of a dispensation, properly so-called. But to assist at 
a marriage, in which this impediment is found, Episcopal permis- 
sion is ordinarily required, and certain assurances must be ob- 
tained. 
DirIMENT IMPEDIMFNTS 


HE second class of impediments, diriment, render the ap- 

parent marriage-contract null and void. This contract is 
not merely illicit; it is also invalid. These impediments are va- 
riously classified, but all are included in the following list: (1) 
Want of requisite age; (2) impotency; (3) an undissolved mar- 
riage-bond, one or both of the parties being already validly mar- 
ried; (4) disparity of worship, that is, when one party is bap- 
tized in the Catholic Church or received into it from heresy or 
schism, while the second party is unbaptized; (5) Holy Orders, 
beginning with the sub-diaconate; (6) solemn profession in a 
Religious Order, and also the simple vows in the Society of 
Jesus; (7) abduction; (8) crime, involving adultery or murder, 
or both, with a view to future marriage; (9) affinity; (10) cer- 
tain degrees of blood-relationship; (11) public propriety; (12) 
spiritual relations; (13) stated degrees of legal relationship in 
accordance with the civil law of certain countries. A further 
explanation of these technical terms, which must not be inter- 
preted by Worcester or Webster, can be found in Dr. Petrovits’ 
volume, or under the proper heading in the “Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia.” 

For some of these impediments a dispensation can be ob- 
tained; others, obviously, admit of no dispensation. A marriage 
in which any of these impediments is found, is null and void; 
that is, it is no marriage at all. Their presence in certain unions 
will explain what is to be understood by the ill-chosen term 
“Catholic divorce.” This means that the Church, after searching 
examination, declares that the alleged marriage has been null and 
void from the beginning, and that, as far as this apparent mar- 
riage is in question, either party, or both, are free to contract a 
valid marriage. 

MARRIAGE AND THE “ FeEBLe-MINpED” 
Bet what this correspondent really wishes to know is asked in 
the following questions: (1) Does the Church forbid the 
marriage of the feeble-minded? and (2) do the so-called “ social 
diseases” form an impediment to matrimony? 

As to the first question, it will be recalled that the Catholic 
Church regards marriage as a true contract. Some degrees of 
mental infirmity clearly render a person incapable of entering 
into a contract; other degrees do not induce this incapacity. 
If the mental weakness is such that the individual is incapable 
of understanding the obligation of the matrimonial contract, or 
unable to fulfil it in a reasonable manner, it is obvious that 
there can be no marriage, since there can be no contract; and 
this, even though the mental condition of the other party be 
beyond question. If the mental weakness does not reach this 
degree, the marriage, as far as this circumstance is involved, is 
both valid and licit. 

Yet, as need hardly be observed, the marriage of persons who, 
while not feeble-minded or mentally incapable, are at least con- 
siderably subnormal, is not to be encouraged. Ordinarily, although 
not necessarily, the motives prompting a union of this kind 
hardly justify any hope for a normal domestic society; the inti- 
mate union of mind and heart so necessary to conjugal union is 
lacking ; and there is great probability, not to say moral certainty, 
that the offspring, if any, will be neglected, physically, mentally 
and morally. Still, it cannot be admitted that eccentricity, or 
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even a marked variance from the somewhat uncertain standard 
of normal mentality, is a canonical bar to marriage, unless it 
amounts to incapacity to make a serious contract. 


MARRIAGE AND SOCIAL DISEASE 


i answer to the second question, it must be said plainly that 
venereal disease is not, technically, an impediment, either 
impedient or diriment, to marriage. Yet, as a rule, a marriage 
of this kind is highly inadvisable. From the physical point of 
view, it may sterilize an innocent woman and condemn her to 
life-long suffering, and it is undeniably the basic cause of much 
domestic unhappiness, and of divorce. So grave an injury does 
it inflict upon the innocent party, that theologians, who are wont 
to guard with severity the secrets committed to the medical pro- 
fession, debate whether or not the physician is obliged to inform 
the non-infected party. Certainly, there is respectable authority 
for the opinion that while no strict obligation either in justice 
or in charity can be demonstrated, yet the physician is free to use 
his professional knowledge in favor of the innocent. Some will 
reject. this conclusion on the ground that the injury to society 
which would result were the seal of professional secrecy liable 
to this violation, outweighs the injury done the individual. How- 
ever, the freer view is certainly tenable, and, while it is not my 
own, I cannot deny that it may be prudently used. 

While, then, venereal disease is not, technically, an impediment, 
it is certain (1) that to contract marriage in this condition, with- 
out the knowledge of the other party, is gravely sinful, and (2) 
that in certain cases the presence of this loathsome disease would 
sufice as a ground for the annulment of marriage, not because 
the disease is a canonical impediment, but because the conceal- 
ment of the fact of disease can amount to a fraud which vitiated 
the contract from the beginning. This would be the case, for 
instance, when one party is suspected of infection, and the mar- 
tiage is contracted on the express condition that he is free from 
it, when in fact he is not. Again, it may be advisable on other 
grounds to dissuade from marriage, when the disease is in course. 
Marriage is certainly inadvisable if, for instance, weighty reasons 
justify the suspension for an indefinite, notably long, period of 
the normal duties of the married state. Yet, according to com- 
petent theological opinion, the primal matrimonial duty may be 
lawfully denied as long as an infectious disease persists; and this 
on two grounds. First, no one is obliged to this duty when grave 
physical danger may be prudently apprehended; and next, the 
procreation in these cases will almost certainly be physically 
vitiated. Either circumstance may be said to constitute the gruve 
incommodum, “the grave inconvenience” which, according to the 
theologians, excuses. It is not held that the performance of this 
marital duty would be unlawful; but it would seem clear that, in 
the given conditions, it is not mandatory. 

To sum up: No social disease has as yet been classed by the 
Church as an impediment, either diriment or impedient, to matri- 
mony. Yet the Church has the right to establish this impediment, 
should such procedure be required for the good either of the 
individual or the family, or for the good of society or of the 
Sacrament. The ravages of these fearful diseases should not be 
minimized, but the social director should not overstate them. That 
their prevalence has at times been exaggerated is the position 
defended by Lawrence Marcus in Social Hygiene for October, 
1921. 

A Brier Case History 


(Ass in relation to marriage will frequently come before the 

social worker. Whether the worker be a Catholic or not, he 
will act wisely by referring cases in which a Catholic is involved 
to the parish priest. He should realize that there can be no real 
social reconstruction when Catholics are forced or induced to 
act against conscience. When paternity cases are presented, an 
off-hand marriage may clear the record, but effect no lasting 
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good. In Social Hygiene for October, 1921, G. F. Worthington 
and Ruth Topping, in the course of a study on “The Morals 
Court of Chicago” present a case in point. This case, involving 
an Italian woman, apparently a Catholic, was settled by calling 
a Methodist minister, who happened to be present in court, to 
“perform” a legal marriage. That marriage was null and void, 
both by the law of the Catholic Church, and in the woman’s con- 
science. Hasty marriages are rarely advisable; and if one of the 
parties is a Catholic, marriage contrary to the laws of the Church, 
is always inadvisable, as a social measure. It settles nothing; in 
the court of conscience, it makes matters worse. 

The wise social worker will not invade the field of the lawyer, 
the doctor, the minister, the rabbi, or the priest. Whatever his 
personal, social or religious bias, he is building on an insecure 
foundation when he tampers with the religious belief of his 
“case”; and if he interferes with the doctor or the lawyer, he 
may fall afoul of the law. Questions dealing with domestic re- 
lations, actual or proposed, are among the most difficult that can 
be encountered by the moralist and the theologian. In these, as 
in all technical matters, to act without reference to experts, is not 
social reconstruction, but social malpractise. 

Paut L. Biaxety, S. J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
How First He Saw 
the Light 

ELLING of his conversion to the true Faith the author of 

the C. T. S. two-penny pamphlet, “ Why I Came In,” who 

had been brought up as a member of a stanch Protestant family of 
the Low Church Evangelical type in England, thus describes his 
first approach to the Church: 

One day I came across some Catholic Truth Society litera- 
ture in a Roman Catholic church, and read it, saying to my- 
self, “‘I wonder what is the mysterious influence that can so 
successfully and firmly unite together some 300,000,000 of in- 
telligent people?” To my surprise I found the literature 
quite reasonable; and then, wanting to explore further, I 
decided to apply to a priest for information as to what Roman 
Catholics really did believe, and why. 

How many a conversion has been made in this same way! It 
should encourage Catholics in carrying on more zealously the 
great apostolate of the Catholic press. “ Bit by bit the thick veil 
of life-long prejudices and of traditional error was torn from 
my eyes,” the writer continues, “and the beauty and holiness of 
the Catholic Faith revealed: I found it was the very thing I had 
been searching for for nearly thirty years.” 


A Pioneer Catholic 

Mountain School 

S annually for the last five or six years, the Eastern journals 
are opening their columns to a very picturesque campaign on 
behalf of the Kentucky “moonlight schools.” No criticism of 
these institutions is here offered, save to say that generally they 
are intensely Protestant in tone, and occasionally anti-Catholic. 
In any case, they do not seem to be in a position to call upon 
Catholics for the furtherance of their work, especially since in 
the same district a worthy Catholic school, St. Camillus Academy 
at Corbin, Kentucky, is struggling against bitter odds to keep its 
place as a center of religion and education. As the Rev. Ambrose 
Reger, O. S. B., showed some weeks ago in America, the success 
of this institution entitles it to a high place as a light-bringer to 
the often desolate Kentucky mountain regions. Yet the institu- 
tion has no endowment, and not a single scholarship. No reflec- 
tion is cast upon the motives of the generously paid teachers and 
social workers in the non-Catholic schools, for they probably earn 
all they receive. But the fact that the devoted teachers of St. 


Camillus receive not one penny in salaries, but are content with 
the food and lodging of the poor, ought to recommend the school 
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to the generosity of all, whether Catholic or Protestant, who are 
interested in these wild but beautiful regions. Funds given to 
St. Camillus are devoted to the children rather than to the teachers. 
The prayers of the Sisters and of the children will plead for their 
benefactors, and surely our Father in Heaven who has promised 
a recompense even for the cup of cold water given in His Name, 
will not forget those who aid the work of this pioneer Catholic 
mountain school. 





League of Nations 
Praises Pope 

WARM appreciation for the sympathy and help given by the 

Holy Father to the suffering peoples of the earth is included 

in the resolutions drawn up before their departure by the delegates 

of the League of Nations at Geneva. Special gratitude is ex- 

pressed for the benevolence displayed by the Pope towards “ the 

famine-devastated regions of Russia,’ and the League further 
says: 

The President of the Assembly has transmitted to his 
Holiness the Pope a copy of these resolutions, in the hope 
that he will find therein some evidence of the lofty and 
respectful consideration with which the League of Nations 
has welcomed the message of his Holiness, wherein he drew 
the attention of the nations represented at Geneva to the 
pitiful situation of the Russian famine regions and of the 
urgent need for relieving them. On this occasion the 
Assembly has the honor to express to his Holiness its sincere 
acknowledgment of the generous initiative, which proves once 
again the solicitude with which his Holiness has sought to 
alleviate all suffering. 

Here are well-merited words of praise, and it is gratifying 
that these sentiments should be expressed so clearly and strongly 
in the published minutes of the League. 


Catholic Association 
for World Peace 

NUSUAL interest attaches to the establishment of a religious 

association for the propagation of world peace that was 

recently approved by the Pope. Its founder is Don Cesarini 
Forino, superior of the Sacramentine Fathers, and its purpose 
and methods are thus described by the London Catholic News 
Service : 

The new association is known as the Laus Perennis Pro 
Pace, and one of the aims of the promoters is to erect a vast 
temple in which perpetual prayer will be offered for the peace 
of the world. The end is pursued by an ingenious device, 
which is published in the program of the association. A clock 
dial is divided into twenty-four sections, and in each section 
appears an initial letter. Members of the association through- 
out the world engage to pray for world peace during the time 
that their initial appears on the dial. So that apart from the 
actual devotions, which will go on without intermission day 
and night in the church, it is hoped to have a body of asso- 
ciates in every part of the world who at every hour of the 
day will be carrying out the intention of the association. 

The pledge themselves, moreover, to use all their 
power to remove every cause for domestic, social and political 
strife, and to promote everything that tends to charity, unity and 
peace among men. The Holy Father writes enthusiastically in 
support of this new association. 


members 


American Missionaries 
for New Guinea 

HE first Americans to take up mission work in New Guinea 
will leave Techny, Ill., on the steamer Tahiti, March 3, for 
their long journey of 10,000 miles. It may seem surprising, in 
this age of discovery and investigation, that the interior of New 
Guinea has never been explored. The flourishing missions of the 
Society of the Divine Word extend along the shore-line, where 
the inhabitants number about 110,000, but other hundreds of thous- 
ands can probably still be found far inland, to whom the mis- 
sionaries will also bring in time the glad tidings of the Child 
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that is born to us, the Saviour that is given us. Yet this under- 
taking will be no easy task. The mission, it is true, can support 
itself by its large cocoanut plantation managed by the Brothers, 
but there are more serious difficulties to be faced: 

The climate is very hot. Malaria is prevalent, so is blood 
poisoning, and lung diseases carry off a number of the natives. 
In the early days of the mission, in 1896, conditions were much 
worse, but today great improvements have been made. In 
fourteen years, seven priests, five Brothers and three Sisters 
succumbed. From October, 1911, to February, 1912, four 
priests died. Besides the difficulties of the climate, the mis- 
sionaries are hampered in their work by the languages. These 
dialects are confined to a few hundred people. Some tribes, 
speaking a distinct language, number from 300 to 1,000 people 
only. Hence a missionary has to learn several dialects to 
carry on his vast mission work. In one central station of the 
mission nineteen different languages are spoken by the school 
children. 

Out of former cannibals excellent Catholics have been made by 
the missionaries. The natives have been trained to work, to erect 
their own schools under the direction of the Brothers, to cultivate 
the soil, and even to learn trades in the mission schools. Their 
morals, which were very low in this tropical climate, have been 
greatly improved by wholesome work as well as by the Gospel 
teaching. Fishing by night or hunting the wild pigs are the occu- 
pations and the sport of the Papuan natives. The two new Ameri- 
can missionaries, Father Weyland and Brother Jerome, the one 
a fluent linguist and a student of architecture, the other a skilled 
office-manager and expert carpenter, are well qualified to further 
the material as well as the spiritual interests of the new mission. 


Catholic Relief for 

Central Europe 

NEW effort is to be made on the part of American Catholics 

to bring much-needed relief to the Catholic sufferers of Cen- 

tral Europe. This resolution has been taken by the American 

Bishops’ Committee in conformity with the special request of the 

Holy Father that such aid be continued, “knowing, as we do,” 

say the Bishops, “that in Austria especially the situation is very 

grave and further assistance badly needed.” The following is 

part of the statement made by the Delegate-Committee for Catholic 
Relief for Central Europe: 


The American Bishops’ Committee, formed last year, by the 
late James Cardinal Gibbons, of happy memory, has again 
honored us with the task of assisting them in their noble work 
of charity for the Catholic institutions of Central Europe. 
Last year, with the good-will of the American Hierarchy, 
their efforts were providentially crowned by practically a 
nation-wide Catholic relief, made up of diocesan collections 
the result of which, as far as it was in the power of the 
Bishops’ Committee to ascertain, amounted to a little over 
$768,000. 

This year a good number of denominations are endeavoring 
to assist their co-religionists by extraordinary collections. The 
Jews are making a drive for $12,000,000, the Quakers for 
$3,000,000, the Lutherans for $2,500,000, and the Methodists 
for $1,500,000. While these enormous sums unmistakably 
prove, from the non-Catholic side, the undiminished need of 
Central Europe, we may not forget that the battleground of 
the forces of disorder and sectarianism is principally Central 
Europe, and, therefore, it seems all the more important to 
offset any probable propaganda by a similar nation-wide 
Catholic effort to save our own Brethren in the Faith spirit- 
ually as well as bodily. There is no other hope for the Catho- 
lic children, priests and Sisters in Central Europe than our 
Catholic brethren of America! 


Some of the dioceses which deferred making their appeal last 
year, owing to local needs, will hold diocesan collections at this 
time. AMERICA continues her Austrian Relief Fund, and we can 
assure opr readers that conditions in Austria are inexpressibly 
pitiful. Particularly is there need of help for children, nuns and 
often even for the priests who find themselves in extreme desti- 
tution. The sufferings and privations of many of the good Sisters 
that we might here narrate would touch the hardest hearts, but 
enough has been said to show the need of continued assistance. 
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